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If You Send Us Poetry— 


Remember that with paper at its 
present price every extra line deducts 
from your chances. 

Remember that poetry which con- 
tains prosy or unmetrical lines is not 
poetry. A single flat phrase or limpy 
line affects a short lyric as a single 
drop of ink would affect a glass of wa- 
ter. 

A poem should have something to 
say. There is too much “mystical” mag- 
azine verse of this type: 

Athrob in the silky twilight 
The low moon moans and flits 
Like a battered bat on a skylight 
Asearch for my weary wits. 

A poem should have something to 
say; but that does not mean that it 
should have something to prove. We 
are suspicious of such verse as: 

The cost of living is higher every day 

Because transportation costs too much to 
pay; 

And we must save the nation 

By getting rid of inflation 

Invent your own imagery, metaphors 
and epithets. Do not remind us of Bart- 
lett’s Quotations. Do not write such 
conventional spring verse as: 

And now I tune my rustic reed 

To pipe beside the babbling brook. 

My shepherd’s crook on flowery mead 

I lay, and sigh with pensive look. 

But, on the other hand, mere eccen- 
tricity does not win a place. Don’t do 
this: 


I embrace the scarlet Revolution 

{t is more dear to me than apple pie, 

Or the lush murmurs of the sea lions at 
the park, 

Or a rainbow on East Grand Street, 

Or the lithe odor of burning rubber in 
the factory. 


Be concise, compact, vivid, musical, 
imaginative and sincere. 

Or enclose stamps for the returned 
manuscript. 


Remarkable Remarks 


Mary Pickrorp FArrBANKS—It’s an 
awful job to dress me. 


KING ALFONSO OF 
work for greater Spain. 


Mrs. WARREN G. HaArDING—I am tak- 
ing care of my husband. 


Harry Cortrns—Dress this autumn 


will be simpler in color without becoming 
somber. 


H. W. Gossarp—The foundation of 
good dress is an understanding of pro- 
portion and grace of line. 


ELEANOR GuNN—Nothing can be imag- 
ined more delightful than the lingerie 
frocks which Paris has sent us. 


Spain—We must 
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walked down Fifth Avenue on Christmas 
morning. 


Ep. Howe—The moving picture men 
have not the slightest trace of literary 
judgment, not the slightest trace of drama- 
tic judgment, not the slightest trace of 
honorable theatrical judgment. 


ALVIN JOHNSON—There will be several 
thousand votes cast for the Democratic 
candidates in the belief that Franklin 
Roosevelt is none other than the T. R. 
who so lately filled the world with his name 
and fame. 


QUEEN Maric or RuMANIA—I felt 
rather mortified when in Paris just after 
the armistice I had to attend recep- 
tions frequented by all the beauties of the 
world and was not able to wear some of 
my splendid jewels. 


New Plays 


Ladies Night at a Turkish bath. Bare 
farce. (Eltinge Theater.) 
Tickle Me—A melange of girls, jazz, 


novelties and Frank Tinney. Louise Allen 
is refreshing as Mary Fairbanks. (Selwyn 
Theater. ) 


Come Seven, by Octavus Roy Cohen. 
Absurd and untruthful but amusing bur- 
lesque of negro life. All the parts taken 
by white players. (Broadhurst Theater. ) 


The difficulties of a young man who in- 
herits a flapper boarding school provide 
amusement in The Charm Schoo), a comedy 
by Alice Duer Miller and Robert Milton. 
(Bijou Theater.) 


Luna Park, Coney Island, the acme of 
all shore pleasure cities, is better than ever 
this year and this is saying something. 
No summer visitor to New York should 
fail to take in Luna Park. 


Good Times—The Hippodrome is one of 
the unmissable sights of New York. Every- 
body goes there and everybody finds there 
something he likes. The diving is the strik- 
ing feature of this year’s production. 
(Hippodrome. ) 


The Americans in France. Eugene Brieux 
dramatizes the conflict of the American 
spirit of innovation with French tradi- 
tionalism. Explains why the two great 
sister republics sometimes “get on each 
other’s nerves.” A serious play, with the 
parts well taken. (Comedy Theater.) 


Enter Madame—One of the six best plays 
that has blessed Broadway for several 
seasons. Gilda Varesi is a lightning artist 
in emotional acting and she plays the 
irresponsible, lovable, stormy prima donna 
with subtlety and power. Norman Trevor 
is excellently cast as her stay-at-home hus- 
band. (Garrick Theater.) 


Opportunity—A rather crude but thrill- 
ing melodrama in which the hero makes a 
fortune, wins a wife, takes to drinking, 
sows plentiful wild oats, loses his fortune, 
loses his memory, almost loses his wife, 





I Want to Know! ..... soa Sod 251 regains his memory, regains his fortune; 

Biasco IBANEZ—The most magnificent- The Boy (Verse) ............. 252 and as the curtain falls everybody is left 
ly well-dressed women that I have seen By Marian Clinch Calkins confident of living happy ever after. 
anywhere in the world were those who (Forty-eighth Street Theater.) 
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— Lincoln 


in 


London 


The statue just unveiled near 
Westminster Abbey is Amer- 
ica’s gift to Great Britain 











Keystone View 


Abraham Lincoln is more than a national 

hero. In Great Britain he is held in greater 

honor, if possible, than that accorded him 

by his own countrymen. Thousands of Lon- 

doners stood in the pouring rain to witness 
the unveiling of this Lincoln statue 
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been often in history that you could catch the British premier singing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” But during the last few years London has had a 
chance to get used to “Oh, say can you see—.” The English sang it often when 


our troops went marching thru 
the streets. They are singing it 
here. to celebrate America’s gift 
to Great Britain of the St. Gau- 
dens statue of Lincoln 


Much controversy was aroused 
in this country over the choice 
of a Lincoln statue to send to 
England. The Barnard statue, 
irreverently termed “the stomach- 
ache Lincoln,” was recommended 
to be erected in Manchester, and 
the discussion of its faults and 
merits was prolonged and bitter. 
At that time we asked The Inde- 
pendent readers to vote on the 
various Lincoln statues: this one 
by St. Gaudens proved by far the 
favorite. Grouped near the statue 
in the photograph at the left are 
Civil War veterans who took part 
in the presentation ceremonies 
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As Man to Man 


“Running a small town newspaper is a post-graduate course in the college of hard 


knocks.” 


Harding and Cox both started this course at the bottom, and reached the 


top. The why and how of it shows up the men more clearly than any campaign 


can. 


If you would know your president read his newspaper, and find out why it grew. 


By Chester T. Crowell 


T the close of a great war, with all its stu- 

pendous tasks in France and behind the lines, 

it is, to say the least, interesting that the 

Democratic and Republican parties should 
each have nominated for the presidency a newspaper- 
man. At the request of The Independent I went to Day- 
ton,;-Ohio, the home of James M. Cox; and to Marion, 
Ohio, the home of Warren G. Harding, to get acquaint- 
ed with them—not as Governor and Senator—but as 
newspaper publishers; to find what sort of editors 
they are and have been, to discover what might be of 
interest about their newspapers, 

_Having been immune partizan enthusiasm all 
my life, I took with me only one prejudice of which I 
am aware. As a newspaperman I have often been ap- 
pealed to by politicians who owned newspapers and who 
called themselves. 


about William Snodgrass, who made a trip to Columbus 
on business, they have written editorials, covered big 
events, solicited advertising, boosted the town, and 
worried over the ubiquitous note that must be renewed. 
Running a small town newspaper is a post-graduate 
course in the college of hard knocks. The man who wins 
honors in its merciless final examinations has qualities 
that would have won him success wherever fate might 
have placed him. Cox and Harding succeeded in more 
than ordinary degree. Looking back over the files of 
their newspapers and gaining what knowledge I could 
of the histories of the communities they served I cannot 
discover where luck aided either of them. On the con- 
trary I found numerous instances where luck ran true 
to form for the newspaper game and gave them a kick 
in the face about the time they might have been ex- 

pecting the path 





newspapermen. I have 





a prejudice against 
them. My idea of a 
newspaperman is one 
who works in the edi- 
torial department. I 
do not consider an 
owner or an advertis- 
ing man or a printer 
or a circulation de- 
partment employee a 
newspaperman any 
more than the banker 
who carries the com- 
pany’s notes, 

It was therefore a 
pleasant surprise to 
find that both Cox and 








The fact that the two leading candidates for the ‘presidency 
of the United States are editors and publishers offers a 
basis of comparison that is of unique value. The Indepen- 
dent, therefore, sent Mr. Crowell, himself a newspaper man 
who has owned and edited a small town paper, out to Ohio 
to interview Governor Cox and Senator Harding and to 
size them up thru their papers. Mr. Crowell was entertained 
informally by both the candidates and talked with them at 
length, and he also read their minds thru the back files of 
the Dayton News and the Marion Siar, visited both newspaper 
plants and studied the relationship of the papers to the pro- 
gress of the towns in which they are published. You'll know 
Cox and Harding pretty well when you’ve read this article 


ahead to be a little 
less _ perpendicular. 
Newspaper publishing 
in small communities 
is a precarious busi- 
ness, Usually these in- 
stitutions move along 
from failure to fail- 
ure, dropping _ disil- 
lusioned owners’ by 
the wayside at inter- 
vals of six months to 
three years and gath- 
ering in new idealists 
with savings to 
squander. Harding 
and Cox started at 











the. bottom with ap- 





Harding are really 

newspapermen. In fact they are the truest type of news- 
paperman because they have come thru the most dif- 
ficult training schoo] journalism has to offer. They are 
“country newspapermen.” When Harding bought the 
Star and became an editor Marion was barely a cross- 
roads town. The Dayton of today is decidedly different 
from the Dayton in which Cox launched his career. 
Then it was a much smaller place and rather sleepy. 
Both of these Ohio newspapermen have known every 
end of the complicated business of publishing a daily 
paper. They have pursued the pestiferous personal 


proximately nothing, 
in unpromising fields. Today Cox has a prosperous 
newspaper in Dayton, which owns its own building, and 
another prosperous newspaper in Springfield» The 
Marion Star owns its own building and has a lot across 
the street on which a new building is to be constructed. 
The new building would long ere this have been occu- 
pied had the war not interfered. Both newspapers are 
published in the afternoon. Each has the largest after- 
noon circulation in its community in spite of spirited 
and able competition. Each has made a place for the 
local newspaper which did not previously exist. Before 
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. THE MARION DAILY STAR. 
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Operators Ask President To Aot 
in Crisis, 
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Cox launched his enterprize in Dayton the 
Cincinnati papers covered that town as tho 
it were a suburb. Marion was covered by To- 
ledo and Cleveland papers as well as by Cin- 
cinnati publications. 

Jimmy Cox began as a reporter in his teens, 
working on a little newspaper in Middletown, 
Ohio, that was owned by his brother-in-law. 
The editor was also local correspondent for 
the Cincinnati Inquirer. There came the fate- 
ful day when Jimmy was in charge while the 
owner was absent. Just as the romance writer 
would record it there was a railroad wreck 
that day. An excursion train went in the 
ditch with more than an or- . 
dinary number of casualties. 























Jimmy made arrangements to 
hold the only wire available in- 
definitely. Then he ran out to the 
wreck and came back with the 
story. The following morning 
the Cincinnati Jnquirer scooped 
the world. Again, just as the 
fiction writer would order it, 
Jimmy received a telegram from 
the Inquirer asking him to ac- 
cept a regular job as reporter. 
He did so and remained there 
several years. 

While he was a reporter Paul 
Sorg, who had been a member 
of the school board while Cox 









































Senator Harding’s home, with its famous front porch. Multiply 

this comfortable, unpretentious frame house by several thousand 

and you can get a very good idea of Marion, Ohio, a town where 

people are good neighbors, and where there is no magnificence, 

and no slums. A good part of Marion’s community standing is 
due to the efforts of the Marion Star 


© Underwood & Underwood 
In quantity production 
the Marion Star is far 
below the Dayton News, 
so its plant is according- 
ly modest. But in quality 
the Star has some points 
of superiority 





© Ed t from Internati 

Senator Harding likes to take off 
his coat and help make up the paper 
himself. This photograph was taken 
in the composing room of the Star 


was a school teacher, was elect- 
ed to Congress and asked Cox 
to go to Washington with him 
as secretary. Cox went. I know 
of nothing more characteristic 
of the story of Cox than that he 
was teaching both a day class 
and a night class at the time 
he attracted Sorg’s attention. 
It would be like Cox to be teach- 
ing two classes. He has two 
newspapers, he is a Governor 
and running for President. He 
is that sort of man. Boundless, 
restless energy is one of the 


first impressions he gives. I cannot imagine him as a 


school teacher unless 


he had two classes. In fact I am 


astounded to learn that he did not have three. 


It is recorded of 
most active of all 


Cox that he was one of the 
the secretaries in Washington. 


On his return he went to Dayton and launched 
the Dayton News. He was then twenty-eight years 
of age. I took it for granted that this showed the 
political bee had stung him and he intended to go 


into politics via the 


press, but it seems not. On the 


contrary the evidence tends to indicate that he 


was running away 


from politics and getting back 


to the life he really liked best. Dayton looked to him 
like a very promising field. Boiler plate made up the 
larger part of the local newspapers; they did not take 
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STEPS TO FREE 
CARL HAEGLIN 


H [oe inclined to Doubt The to Doubt Theory He Is Held 
for Ransom. 
eee oes ee ee ee 


sued for or close his plant. Probably the real purpose 
of the suit was to kill his newspaper. The sheriff came 
and closed the front door. As soon as the sheriff de- 
parted Cox opened the door and issued an extra telling 
all about the suit. There is something about that stunt 
which appeals to me tremendously. A different sort of 
man would have been hurrying to the office of a lawyer. 
But the real newspaperman has an inborn faith that 
publicity will cure almost anything—that no one can be 
unfair if the public knows the story. Cox issued his 
extra. Also he was able to give the million dollar bond 
and save his newspaper. 

The story of Cox as a publisher has been a story of 
turbulence and bitter fights, but they have not embit- 
tered the man. He has an uncanny way of going back 
over his trail and binding up the wounds of those who 

have had the misfortune to connect with 





The Dayton News owns a 
large, attractive building in 
the business part of Dayton. 
Right: Governor Cox giving 
an editorial “once-over” to an 
early edition of his paper 


sides in local issues. The 
town was sleepy and dull. 
It was in the hands of po- 
litical bosses who were 
none too ethical and whose 
hold was greatly strength- 
ened by the lack of pub- 
licity. The Cincinnati In- 
quirer had more circula- 
tion in Dayton than the 
local newspapers com- 
bined. 

Cox threw the boiler 
plate out the window, took 


















one of his wallops. There are many men in 
Dayton who have felt the weight of his 
wrath who are today his friends. Some of 
the men he pursued until they were out of 
public life returned to good jobs which he 
helped to obtain for them. Cox is the type of 
man who is always [Continued on page 253 


© Underwood & Underwood 

This photograph of Dayton, taken from an aero- 

plane, shows the business section, but fails to 
present the residential charm of the city 











the Associated Press and 
began a vigorous editorial policy. He 
wrote nearly all of the editorials and 
he brought in nearly all of the big 
stories. As a writer there is nothing 
notable about him except vigor. But 
he had a nose for news. He knew what 
was going on in Dayton better than 
anyone else not on the inside. Natur- 
ally he became involved in all sorts of 
fights. 

On one occasion he was opposing the 
granting of a franchise. The syndicate 
seeking the franchise sued him for 
$500,000, alleging libel, and took ad- 
vantage of a law which required Cox 
as the defendant in the suit to give 
bond in the sum of twice the amount 















































































The Law and the Profits 


By Senator Arthur Capper 


OME sort of regulation, direct or indirect, of 
profits will end profiteering, if anything will, but 
no other measure has been proposed that will 
do so. Such regulation may be of a very indirect 
kind, as in the Kansas Industrial Court Act, but come it 
will at some time. 

There are those who are so constituted that to them 
every great forward step taken in history, when it 
comes, is a surprise and a shock. They unconsciously be- 
lieve that during their lifetime at least what has been 
will be. They deny the logic of events that transpire be- 
fore their eyes. To such Bourbon minds the suppres- 
sion of human thought and action is always adequate 
to keep society on an even keel. When suppression at 
last results in inevitable explosion they are astounded 
by so illogical a conclusion of the matter. 

Profiteering has not been in the slightest degree af- 
fected by the condemnation visited upon it. It continues 
serene and undisturbed. It believes nothing will hap- 
pen and popular anger will “blow over.” 

Yet what happens is that the public is thinking, turn- 
ing things over in its mind, getting ready to accept any 
rational plan proposed to put an 


Former Governor of Kansas 





signifies a slowly but irresistibly growing and spread- 
ing idea that the primary right is the public right, not 
only in public utilities, but in private industries, as 
heretofore considered. It means that steadily the idea 
of human right and human welfare is overcoming the 
heretofore supreme idea of the right of property. 

Property rights are being slowly worn down by the 
claims and demands of the rights of humanity, or of 
the public. The time is approaching when private in- 
dustry will not be permitted to be the sole judge of its 
own conduct, and private property, ownership, will not 
have the supreme position it has always had hereto- 
fore. 

The man who hopes to understand what is going on 
in the thought of the world will try to discover what 
the key to this process may be, what the principle is 
that is working, in order that he may have some con- 
ception of what the end will be. With a little analytical 
study of what has already occurred and what is being 
considered he cannot miss the fact that it all centers 
on the question of what is the fundamental: and primary 
motive and purpose of industry. 

Twenty years ago it was “all 





end to the arrogance of profit-tak- 
ers. 

Twenty years ago when a sim- 
ilar condition of public anger and 
thinking existed with regard to 
the stock watering, manipulation, 
and plunder of railroads, the prin- 
ciple was finally asserted that 
there should not be unrestricted 
profit in this business. The slogan 
became “the cost of the service,” 
with a reasonable return or profit. 
It was answered by the Bourbon 
mind with the slogan, “the value 
of the service.” Which meant that 
at any cost the value was so great 
that the public could and would 
pay it, and this meant any charge 
that was made. Precisely the same 
situation exists today regarding 
sugar. It is so valuable a product, 
so necessary, the public so accus- § ux sormras 
tomed to have it, that it will be hee 
purchased, no matter what the ‘mers in Sydney Bulletin 
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right” that the primary purpose of 
railroad investment was the profit. 
It no longer is “all right.” The Re- 
publican platform of this year de- 
clares against “speculative profits 
in transportation.” 

Under the Kansas Industrial 
Court Act it is no longer all right 
in “basic industries” that private 
property shall have a free hand. It 
is no longer all right, under this 
law, that coal operators shall 
throw men out of work in the sum- 
mer. They must keep producing. 

There is a steady trend of 
thought, in other words, against 
the claims of private property 
where human interests are affect- 
ed. The public steps in and shears 
private property of age-long 
rights and asserts as superior to 
them other rights. 

What is going on is a slow de- 
velopment of the thought that the 
motive of industry is not private, 





But this year the Republican The Expert: “That’s the way to load the animal. after all, but public; that conse- 


national platform expressly de- 
clares for the principle, as to rail- 
roads, of “the cost of the service.” 
It condemns excessive profits in transportation. 

The world moves therefore. 

Today the state of Kansas has moved out far beyond 
the frontiers of twenty years ago as to controlling in- 
dustrial profiteering. In its Industrial Court Act it 
applies the rule of control and regulation not only to 
public utilities, but to what it calls “basic industries,” 
not public utilities at all, but declared (more or less ar- 
bitrarily) to be “affected with a public interest.” Food 
industries and clothing and fuel are thus added to pub- 
lic utilities. 

This means an extension of the public thought of 
public interest and public right in private industry. It 
234 


A little today and a little tomorrow, and the tly th r - t 
poor beast doesn’t notice it enough to kick @¥¢ntly the primary purpose 1s no 
your eye out while you're putting it on” 


to make a profit, but to render a 
service; that production is not in- 
cidental to profits, but that profits are incidental to pro- 
duction. 

The public sense of public interest, once fairly it be- 
comes conscious of the significance of this principle, 
cannot go backward, but will go logically forward to its 
goal. 

This goal is maximum production, given the capital 
and labor available. The public will not consent to a 
coal industry shutting down for seasons of the year, in 
order to curtail production and increase profit. It will 
not consent to unnecessary, neglected unemployment, 
to indifference on the part of private property to idle- 
ness of hundreds of thousands [Continued on page 258 
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A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock 


Former Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 


HE question of whether the United States shall 

enter the League of Nations has been appealed 

from the Senate, the representatives of the 

people, who after more than a year of contro- 
versy found themselves unable to make the decision, 
to the people themselves. The real issue is daily bcom- 
ing clearer. It does not relate to the terms upon which 
we shall enter the League. The issue is whether there 
shall be a League, with the United States in its member- 
ship, competent to fulfil the desire of the world for per- 
manent peace. 

Let us strip aside the quibbles, behind which the ene- 
mies of the League of Nations have attempted to hide 
their real purpose. Let us get back to the essentials of 
the matter. Thru all the ages down to the present the 
world has been afflicted with the curse of war. The 
greater part of the money spent by governments, here 
and elsewhere, has been for the burdens of war. This 
has continued thru all the centuries. Do the people of 
the United States realize that 92 per cent of our appro- 
priations for the fiscal year of 1920--the enormous total 
of $5,279,621,262—were for obligations arising from 
war and for current military and naval needs? 

Every generation has sent its men out to slaughter. 
Fifty wars have raged in the old world during the last 
hundred years. In the United States we have not been 
free from war’s curse. In addition to the Revolution, 
the Civil war and the Indian wars, we have had the war 
with Mexico, the war with Spain and the war with Ger- 
many. We have been a peace-loving people. We have 
bent our efforts to keep out of war, yet we have not es- 
caped its awful effects. 

We came out of the world war with the conviction 
that we are a part of the world; that whenever the 
world is again convulsed with conflict we are going to 
suffer and probably be drawn into the whirlpool. We 
cannot stand aloof. We must, therefore, consider and 
give our solemn answer to the question: Shall it be 
war and preparations for war or a League of Nations to 
preserve international peace? 

A League of Nations already exists. Twenty-nine 
powers are in its membership, but it needs no resort 
to speculation to assert that without the adherence of 
the United States the League will lack sufficient strength 
to carry out the purposes for which it was conceived. 
And so by their votes the American people are to de- 
cide not merely whether the United States shall take 
membership in it, but the fate of the whole enterprize. 

Before the war the United States and the four great 


nations associated with us in the formation of this 
League for peace, were spending some twelve hundred 
million dollars a year upon preparations for war. If the 
league fails, the world will sag back into the despair 
and desperation of a constant prospect of renewed war. 
Every nation will become an armed camp, Military and 
naval preparations will go forward upon an unheard 
of scale. The burdens of the people will be enormously 
increased. These are merely the preparations for war. 
What of war itself? 

First there is the money cost. The nations that bore 
the principal burdens of the European war expended 
for the purposes of destruction more than one hundred 
and forty thousand million dollars. Their peoples will 
stagger under this burden for generations to come, if 
no relief is afforded in the cost of war preparations. 

The war cost 6,000,000 lives and millions more of 
cripples. Hundreds of towns were destroyed and mil- 
lions of wives were widowed, Pestilence and famine 
have come after. Law and order have been overthrown 
in various parts of the world. Bolshevism and anarchy 
have been propagated. The confidence of men in their 
governments has been shaken. It will never be restored 
until the governments of earth join together in a sol- 
emn compact that will guard against the recurrence of 
such a disaster. These, and not the quibbles of poli- 
ticians, are the things we should have in mind as we 
cast our votes in November., 

Narrow-visioned men atj@ck the League of Nations 
as a form of internationalism. They object to interna- 
tionalism. They are too late. Internationalism is here. 
We have not to choose between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, but the form of internationalism we will 
take. Our choice lies between the internationalism of 
justice, honor and peace, and mutual support between 
the civilized nations of the world, and the international- 
ism of Bolshevism. 

Men will not forever tolerate recurring wars over 
controversies capable of quick adjustment by peaceful 
means, They will not for long submit to demands that 
they lay down their lives in unnecessary and useless 
slaughter. Taxpayers will not indefinitely comply with 
laws that take their savings for the purposes of de- 
struction. 

Have the opponents of the League been blind to the 
rising tide of protest against war among the peoples 
of all the civilized world? If we refuse to give support 
to the internationalism of governments, uniting to end 
wars, we soon will be face to [Continued on page 259 
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Getting on to Berlin 


The First Complete Story of Our Combat Operations 
By Captain Joseph Mills Hanson 


N the 4th of October, 1918, the whole western 

front from the Meuse to the English Channel 

was blazing with the fires of battle. In the north 

the Belgian army and General Plumer’s Second 
British army were closely threatening Lille; St. Quen- 
tin had been taken, Cambrai was on the verge of fall- 
ing, the French had recaptured the western part of the 
Chemin des Dames and cleared the country between the 
Vesle and the Aisne, and General Gouraud’s army was 
pressing closely upon the last German fortified line in 
the Champagne, Fighting grimly at the hinge of the 
far flung battle front, the First American army on the 
morning of that day delivered its second general at- 
tack, whose most important immediate object was to 
bring the left, in the Argonne and the Aire Valley, up 
parallel with the right, along the Meuse. 

The strong German positions around Exermont, 
backed by the wooded peak of Montrefagne (Hill 240), 
and enfiladed from all the commanding hights of the 
Argonne, in this section centering about the village of 
Chatel-Chehery, had thus far defied capture. It was for 
the reduction of these positions that two veteran divi- 
sions were put in, the First, on the right of the First 
Corps, against Exermont; 


elbow outmaneuvering room so as to pivot on its left 
facing westward and to make a frontal attack on the 
hights at Chatel-Chehery. Once these hights were taken, 
the Germans holding the lower part of the Argonne 
Forest against the Seventy-seventh Division would be 
outflanked and compelled to retire, thus forfeiting the 
great western bastion of their Meuse-Argonne front. 
The heroic efforts of General Summerall’s and General 
Hahn’s troops were crowned with success, tho at very 
bloody cost. Going to the attack at 5.30 a. m. on the 4th, 
the First Division swept thru the Bois de Montrebeau, 
hurling from it the greater part of four German divi- 
sions, and at 7.30 a. m. had stormed Exermont and was 
holding across the lower slopes of Montrefagne. Thence- 
forward the progress of the indomitable regulars, made 
always against the most desperate resistance, was 
slower but constant. On the 5th Montrefagne was com- 
pletely conquered, and by the 10th, having advanced 
about three kilometers by slow daily stages, the division 
gained Sommerance, the left flank, meantime, having 
for some days held the right bank of the Aire at Fle- 
ville. General Hahn’s men, making equal headway thru 
the difficult woodlands and over the abrupt ridges in 
the sector next on the east, 








the Thirty-second, on the 
left of the Fifth Corps, 
against the enemy strong- 
holds east of that village, 
around Gesnes. If these di- 
visions could force their 
way northward for four or 
five kilometers over the 
comparatively open up- 
lands east of the Aire, the 
Twenty-eighth Division of 
General Muir, which had 
been stopped at Apremont 
in the narrow valley of the 
Aire, would be enabled to 








This is the sixth of a series of articles in which 
Captain Hanson tells the complete story of what the 
American troops did on the battle line in France— 
a series written from a thoro study of the official 
records and with the background of actual experi- 
ence overseas. “Up the Line from Cantigny” was 
published in The Independent of March 27, “Those 
Desperate Days at Chateau-Thierry” in the April 24 
number, “Zero Hour Along the Marne” May 29,“One 
Day’s Work at St. Mihiel” June 19-26, and “Covered 
with Mud and Glory” July 24-31. The others will 
follow in the fourth issue of every month. 


was on the same date up 
to the wire of the Kriem- 
hilde Stelung in front of 
Romagnesous-Montfaucon. 

These successes had en- 
abled General Muir’s divi- 
sion to make its difficult 
tactical dispositions in the 
river valley, where, after 
taking possession of sev- 
eral kilometers of the east- 
ern bank in prolongation 
of the gains of the First 
Division, it prepared to as- 
sault Chatel-Chehery and 
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August 28, 1920 


the crests immediately north and south of it by crossing 
the bridge at La Forge. The complicated arrangements 
for this attack by Gen. Dennis E. Nolan’s Fifty-fifth In- 
fantry Brigade, involved also the capture of the ridge 
of Le Chene Tondu, about two and a half kilometers 
south of Chatel-Chehery, by Col. A. L. Conger’s Fifty- 
sixth Brigade, and of Hills 223 and 180 and the village 
of Cornay, north of Chatel-Chehery, by Gen. J. R. Lind- 
sey’s 164th Brigade of Gen. George B. Duncan’s Eighty- 
second Division, which had been introduced into the 
American order of battle in the Aire valley between the 
left flank of the First Division and the right of the 
Twenty-eighth. These arrangements were not completed 
until just before daylight of October 7th, and the at- 
tack went off at 5 o’clock a. m. After a very stubborn 
struggle, which lasted all day and consisted in great 
part of close fighting with the German machine gun- 
ners whose nests infested the dense thickets and pre- 
cipitous ridges along the edge of the plateau, the Amer- 
icans at nightfall were everywhere firmly established on 
the higher ground. The en- 
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gained in the Bois des Ogons by the Eightieth Division. 
But it was not until after October 8, when the attack of 
the Seventeenth French Corps under General Claudel 
east of the Meuse had forced the enemy in that quarter 
to fight in his own defense, thus gradually eliminating 
the enfilade artillery fire on the Americans west of the 
river, that anything like marked progress could be 
achieved. General Cronkhite’s men forced their way 
across the Brieulles-Cunel road on the 9th and held the 
position until relieved by Gen. John E. McMahon’s 
Fifth Division two days later. In the meanwhile, Gen- 
eral Hines’s troops succeeded in entering the Bois de 
Foret, northwest of Brieulles, while General Buck’s 
Third Division on the 11th captured the Bois de Cunel 
and Madeleine Farm, thus breaking down one of the 
enemy’s most formidable centers of resistance in this 
sector. The 12th and 13th saw a continuation of violent 
local fighting all along the front, but it was somewhat 
disjointed, and conditions indicated that the time had 
arrived for another united effort. 

During the period be- 





emy in the lower forest, in 
order to escape capture, 
immediately began with- 
drawing before the troops 
of the Seventy-seventh Di- 
vision, and by the 10th of 
the month, the Twenty- 
eighth Division having 
meantime withdrawn, Gen- 
eral Alexander’s men, With 
those of General Duncan 
on their right, had finally 
cleared the entire southern 
Argonne and were looking 
across the Aire River at 
the point where, turning 
westward, it flows thru the 
pass of Grandpré before 
joining the Aisne. The 
western bastion of the 
German Meuse-Argonne 
front was thus finally con- 








tween October 4 and 14 
the Germans had often re- 
‘ sorted to furious counter- 
attacks in their efforts to 
check the relentless 
American _ progress. 
Reports of prisoners clear- 
ly indicated that many 
German regiments were 
being fought literally to 
extinction, while scarcely 
a German division, once 
involved in the struggle, 
was able to extricate itself 
again, for by this time the 
enemy, staggering under 
the combined blows of 
Americans, French and 
British, was being driven 
from his defenses all along 
the western front and 
forced into open country, 








quered ; tho they might Photograph by U. 8. Signal Corps. 
continue to hold for a 
while in the Grandpré 
pass, the great advantages 
of their situation on that 
flank had been overcome and they were left, at best, in 
inferior positions. 

The general attack of October 4 netted far less 
ground on the American right, toward Brieulles, and 
in the center, toward Madeleine Farm, Cunel and Ro- 
magne, than it did on the left and left center, but it 
resulted in equally desperate fighting. In this section, 
deeply fortified and stubbornly held by the enemy, who 
still enjoyed the defensive advantages resulting from 
complete possession of the artillery positions and obser- 
vatories on the Hights of the Meuse, the Fourth, Eight- 
ieth and Third Divisions went thru a long and grueling 
struggle. The Germans in their front occupied a suc- 
cession of small woodlands in hilly country, among them 
the Bois des Ogons, Bois de Fays, Bois de Cunel and Bois 
Malaumont, lying about Madeleine Farm and south of 
the Brieulles-Cunel-Romagne road. These woodlands 
were knit together by the complex trenches and wire 
forming the Kriemhilde Stellung, and here the Ger- 
mans offered to the soldiers of General Hines, General 
Cronkhite and General Buck a resistance which the lat- 
ter were able to overcome but very slowly. 

On October 4 parts of the Bois de Fays were occupied 
by the Fourth Division, and on the 5th a foothold was 


A view of Grandpré and the Aire River from a captured German 
gun emplacement on the edge of the Bois de Bourgogne. The 
troops of the 78th Division made three unsuccessful attempts, 
with heavy losses, before this line of resistance was overcome 


so that he was obliged to 
put forth his utmost ef- 
forts to hold the pivot of 
his general retreat, be- 
tween Verdun and_ the 
Argonne, until his northern armies could retire beyond 
the lower courses of the Meuse, in Belgium. It was of 
this period that General Ludendorff, writing in his 
memoirs and consistently endeavoring, even after the 
close of the war, to put a good face on the overwhelm- 
ing German defeat and to belittle both the skill and the 
valor of the American armies, said that “in spite of 
their enormous numerical superiority, the attacks of 
the youthful American troops broke down with the 
heaviest losses. Their success on September 26 was 
merely due to the failure of a German reserve division 
and to the fact that at another point their attack was 
met only by a division which, tho a brave one, was very 
battleworn and had an extended front to hold.” 

The assertion of the German Quartermaster General 
that “the attacks of the youthful American troops 
broke down with the heaviest losses” would be more 
convincing if the maps of the daily position of the 
American front line in the Meuse-Argonne did not show 
advances on some parts of the front during every day 
of the battle and progress on every part of the front 
during most days; and this despite the fact that during 
the operations more than on: quarter of the total Ger- 
man army on the western front [Continued on page 252 














Don't Keep Your Eye on the Ball 


An article in which the author of “New Golf” gives some 
common-sense advice that may revolutionize your game 


By P. A. Vaile 


ITHOUT the slightest doubt 

more nonsense and downright 

untruth has been written about 

golf than about any other game. 
There almost seems to be, as James Sher- 
lock, the famous English golfer, puts it, a 
gigantic conspiracy on the part of writers 
to pretend that there is a vast mystery 
about golf, whereas it really is an extreme- 
ly simple game. 

It is not in the mystery or the complexity 
of golf that its difficulty lies. It is in the su- 
preme demand for mechanical exactness. 
The reasons for this inexorable demand, al- 
tho interesting, are not generally recog- 
nized, and are well worth stating. 

Three things tend to make golf a really 
difficult game to play accurately and well. 

First, is the important fact that the ball 
is the smallest ball used in field sports. 

Second, is the almost equally important 
consideration that the striking face of the 
club is the smallest thing used in field 
sports for striking a ball. 

Third, the ball in this game is farther 
from the line of sight than in any other 
field game, except, perhaps polo, where the 
ball and stick are much larger, and the cir- 
cumstances altogether different. 

In aiming at anything, our desire is to 
get the line of flight as near to the eye as 
possible. We cannot possibly do this in golf, 
and, as the ball lies on or very close to the 
earth, it is not feasible to. have a large 
striking surface on the club. It follows 
naturally that, to be successful, we must 
cultivate a high degree of mechanical ac- 
curacy. 

This cannot be done without attending 
carefully to the main essentials of the golf 
stroke. The style is quite another thing. 
One need not, generally speaking, bother 
about style. It is well that each player’s in- 
dividuality should express itself, but it 
must do so subject to certain fundamental 
requisites which are really very simple and 
natural. 

In the first place, it is necessary to get a 
good grip with one’s feet. It is of just as 
much importance to have a good grip with 
one’s feet as it is to have a good grip with 
one’s hands; in fact, one cannot possibly 
use the best of hand grips unless the grip 
with the feet is right. 

There is no straining after effect in the 
words grip with the feet. You must learn 
to put your mind into your toes. If you 
think this is in any way an exaggeration, 
ask a boxer or a fencer or a practised gym- 
nast how he holds the floor. So it must be 
at golf. One must establish a firm and nat- 
ural connection with the earth, or one can- 
not possibly get the best results from the 
stroke. 
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Needless to say, footwear is an important 
consideration in this matter. On a hard, 
dry course you may want rubber soles, 
while on a soft ground nails will serve you 
better. But one must not rely on such ex- 
traneous aids alone. One must definitely 
use the feet to hold to the earth, as tho one 
were playing barefooted; that is to say, one 
must put the intention into one’s feet. 
Nothing less will do. 

Next, probably, in importance to a good 
grip with the feet is a good grip with the 
hands. It is remarkable that Americans, 
generally very quick to follow the lead of 
success, have not adopted the grip that is 
almost universal among the greatest play- 
ers, professional and amateur, of the world 
—the over-lapping or Vardon grip. Tho it 
was not introduced by Vardon he was un- 
doubtedly responsible for making it popu- 
lar. 

As some seventeen or eighteen open 
championships and scores of minor events 
have been won with this grip, and as it 


. numbers among its adherents such men as 


Braid Taylor, Vardon, and Ted Ray, now 
open golf champion of the United States, we 
must treat it with all respect; yet it is by 
no means certain that it is the best grip for 
everybody. Most certainly it is not so, as 
Sherlock says, for those with weak hands 
and wrists. Needless to say this includes 
most women players. Notwithstanding the 
wonderful success of those who have used, 
and are using, this grip, one of the grips 
that does not interfere with the power of 
the right hand, as the Vardon grip admit- 
tedly does, will probably obtain the ascend- 
ancy. 

There is an interesting point in the old 
two-handled or double V grip, as used by 
the famous player, John Ball, which has 
never been mentioned. In his drive his hand 
is so far around his club, that the force of 
the blow falls across his wrist joint in the 
way in which it cannot give to the strain, 
that is to say sideways or in the direction 
in which it does not bend: Curiously, too, 
this grip lends itself to a slight slice or cut 
across the ball, which makes for better con- 
trol. 

We have dealt with the grip of the earth, 
and the grip of the club. There is a third 
and all-important grip that is never men- ~ 
tioned in the golf books. It is the grip of 
the ball. 

The essence of grip and control is length 
of contact between the club and the ball. 
This is technically termed adhesion. It is 
easy to get too much, which means the vice 
of slicing. It is [Continued on page 260 


This strip from a movie film shows ex-president 

William Howard Taft making one golf stroke. 

Follow it thru and you will see illustrations for 

and against some of 4 points that Mr. Vaile 
makes 











The Republican Candidate 





A Debate by Norman Hapgood and Talcott Williams 





The Harding Nightmare 


By Norman Hapgood 


ing’s formal speech of acceptance cannot have ex- 

ceeded the discouragement of such Republicans as 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Hoover, President Lowell, Mr. Murray 
Crane, and Mr. Oscar Strauss. We are facing the most 
momentous and urgent political issue of our day. If our 
politics were as free and active as those of England we 
should find men rising above their party habits in such an 
emergency. We should not find Mr. Hoover silenced, hu- 
miliated, and lowered in public standing by being shackled 
in a party that is now committed openly and definitely to 
keeping us out of the League of Twenty-eight Nations. If 
we were trained in a freer political atmosphere we should 
find him today calling for the election of Cox and of Sena- 
tors committed to the League. He it is who praises Lodge’s 
“apt phrase,” repeating it and calling it the truth: “It 
would brand us with everlasting dishonor and bring ruin 
to us also if we undertook to make a separate peace.” It is 
Hoover who says: “The Treaty is now in effect and cannot 
be scrapped.” It is he who points out, with a knowledge 
second to none, the manifold things that even now the 
League is doing to keep European civilization from lapsing 
into anarchy: who points out that it is the charter of in- 
dependence of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Finland. Who 
better than Hoover knows the meaning of his words when 
he says: “Those American statesmen who conceive that 
Europe will meet our dissensions by abandoning the Treaty 
and summoning a new world peace conference are entirely 
ignorant of the European situation.” In short words he 
says: “All talk of a new treaty is bunk.” I say that Her- 
bert Hoover owes it to humanity, to his country, to his own 
wonderful record, and to his high sense of responsibility 
and good will to throw off the petty partizan cords that 
bad advice has tangled him in and step forward in this 
moment of unspeakable danger as a leader in making the 
world-situation understood. 

Of Mr. Taft I cannot speak in exactly the same tone, for 
he has often compromized too much; and now he is 
doing it again. Murray Crane’s newspaper has already 
spoken sternly of Mr. Harding’s lamentable speech, 
rigidly Republican as that paper is. Genuinely independ- 
ent newspapers, like the Springfield Republican and the 
New York Evening Post, have their spirits bent in gloom 
and shame. No wonder, indeed. Harding’s acceptance was 
in print at almost the same time that Marshal Foch 
said: “It is most likely that the United States is partly re- 
sponsible for the present uneasiness of the world. It should 
have ratified the peace treaty with us. By keeping apart 
from us America has helped to promote disorders in cen- 
tral Europe and prevented the establishment of the eco- 
nomic equilibrium.” 

With civilization staggering we cannot pay much at- 
tention to other issues in judging Senator Harding. Out 
far beyond his other inadequacies stands this abject sur- 
render on the League to Johnson, to Borah, to the extrem- 
ists among the Germans, to Sinn Fein, to the Lodge whose 
acts now admit that his reservations were only tricks to 
beat Wilson and who stands out in his true colors against 
ratification on any terms. That is the Harding on whom 


Tin gloom into which I was plunged by Senator Hard- 


we must fix our attention. We may leave in the background 
the paltry talk about never having a policy in the Presi- 
dency until two-thirds of the Senate have sent him a writ- 
ten direction about what his policy should be. Shades of 
Roosevelt, Cleveland, and Wilson! Shades of the Lincoln 
who was one of just two men in the Illinois legislature to 
defy his party and the public of his state on the greatest 
issue of his day, and who later defied the country when he 
kept us out of a needless war with England. Shades of 
George Washington, standing firmly for his opinions and 
his responsibilities, whatever the opposition of Congress 
and whatever the public clamor. I pass this jelly-fish busi- 
ness by, and scarcely refer even to Harding’s identification, 
during his whole career, with the reactionary bosses of 
his party, Foraker outstanding. Perhaps it will be enough, 
along this line, to recall the eulogy to the dead Republican 
Boss Cox of unhallowed memory: “I want to name a great, 
big, manly, modest but mighty grand marshal of an in- 
vincible division of the grand Republican army of Ohio, 
a man who is a division commander, has been unconquer- 
able, and by sheer force of merit and ability has forged his 
way to the very forefront in the party councils. He has 
elevated his head high above the storm of calumny and 
abuse and won his way to a trusted place in the party, and 
we yield deference and devotion to George B. Cox of Ham- 
ilton County.” How would you, independent readers of The 
Independent, like to see that man in the seat of Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln, Cleveland, Roose- 
velt, and Wilson? It is the same man who has been a rub- 
ber stamp as Senator, and would be proud of being a rub- 
ber stamp as President. Was Wilson wrong when he defied 
the storm. by putting Mr. Brandeis on the Supreme Court? 
Or was Senator Harding wrong when he grovelled be- 
fore illicit money and its political henchmen and tried to 
prevent Mr. Brandeis from taking his seat? 

But these other pettinesses are by the way. The big, the 
over-shadowing fact is now that Harding has definitely, 
emphatically read the United States out of any intention 
of joining the League. She is to sit back in smug littleness 
and enjoy the advantages of hard work done by the other 
twenty-eight nations of Europe, Asia, and South America 
in reconstruction and in the working out of disarmament, 
new ideals, and new methods. We are to sit back and boast 
and sulk and complain about what our share might be if 
again trouble should arise. That Johnson has forced Hard- 
ing into the open on this issue is at least one thing to 
thank heaven for, since it gives a chance, perhaps a slight 
chance, that even before these lines are in print some of 
the big patriots in the Republican party may have arisen 
to the need and spoken with the voices of free men. 

It is curious to watch the struggles of earnest men who 
are bound to support their ticket at any cost and yet are 
wretched at being on the wrong side of the world’s great- 
est question. Take Mr. Taft. One day he says this: 

When Mr. Wilson brought to this country the league covenant 
as reported to the Paris.conference I urged on the same plat- 
form with him that we join the League. I thereafter recommended 
amendments, some of which were adopted into its final form. 


Had I been in the Senate I would have voted for the League 
and treaty as submitted, and I advocated its ratification accord- 
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ingly. I did not think, and do not now think, that anything in 
the League covenant as sent to the Senate would violate the con- 
stitution of the United States or would involve us in wars which 
it would not be to the highest interest of the world and this 


country to suppress by universal boycott and, if need be, by 
military force. 


I consider that the moral effect of Article 10 on predatory 
nations would restrain them from war as the declaration of the 
Monroe Doctrine has done, and that the requirement of the 
unanimous consent by the representatives of the great powers in 
council before league action would safeguard the United States 
from any perversion of the high purpose of the League. 

Moreover, I believe that the issue of the League transcends 
in its importance any domestic issue and would justify and 
require one who believes so to ignore party ties and secure this 
great boon for the world and this country. 

Admirable, but he is a regular and must find a reason 
for not supporting Cox or he would be an outlaw and the 
Senate oligarchy, headed by Penrose, Smoot, and Lodge, 
would never forgive him. So he figures that the best thing 
to do is to scold Wilson, and a few days later to add a 
pious hope that something may happen. He says: 

I believe that it will be found that when President Harding 
approaches the twenty-nine members who have already formed a 
league they will be reluctant to adopt some new form, especially 
if by any time the League shall have demonstrated its usefulness 
and practicability. 

Hope! Mr. Taft hopes that Mr. Harding may change 
back again once more and defy Johnson and his own record. 
What a position for a grown-up man! To such extremes 
are we forced when our conclusion is made for us not by 
our minds and our consciences but by loyalty to a political 
organization. Sometimes I think I would rather be a dog, 
and bay at the moon, than be a party member in good and 
regular standing. 


Harding and the League 


By Talcott Williams 


HE Harding nightmare! Better talk with a few 
Democrats about the Cox cataclysm. So far as the 
League is concerned every fairminded man knows to- 
day and admits that the only League that has any chance 
of ratification is one that carries limitations similar to 
those imposed by the Lodge amendments. Regret this one 
can; accept it one must. New League or old, these limita- 
tions have behind them the solid center of both parties. 
Try the men and women you meet; read the newspapers; 
watch the general drift, we all know that this is the present 
posture of public opinion. Half the Democratic senators 
voted for these amendments. Every man whom Mr. Hap- 
good names, to my personal knowledge, has supported, as 
judicious, limitations of this general character in any plan 
thru which the United States enters into any permanent 
relation with other nations to keep the peace of the world. 
Many men would take the Wilson League unchanged rather 
than no League and see no need for change. Mr. Hapgood’s 
small jury would. So would I. But every one believes some 
limitations are wise; second, that no limitations mean no 
League now or hereafter, the general opinion of the Ameri- 
can public, our Constitution and the Senate being what each 
is and will be. 

The broad current of opinion among plain men, the 
general average, runs that way. Why have both candidates 
turned aside from this path? Senator Harding, first be- 
cause every one sees and knows that the country is chilling 
to any League and, second, because California is indispens- 
able to a Republican majority in the Electoral College and 
Senator Hiram Johnson can turn the State over to Cox 
as he did to Wilson in 1916. Why does not Governor Cox 
propose the League with limitations, as his party and plat- 
form permits and thereby draw off the large Republican 
vote for a League, with amendments, and opposed to no 
League? Because his nomination at San Francisco and his 
election next November is impossible without the Federal 
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Administration’s aid. He is secure at the South because he 
will be a beneficiary of the wholesale denial of the vote to 
American citizens. In the North, his nomination and can- 
vass needs Administration backing. By temperament and 
past record Governor Cox leans towards an active policy 
abroad and Senator Harding to keeping within our boun- 
daries. This difference has weight for each. So do the 
reasons I give. Men are but men and are swayed by a 
preference for success in any enterprize. 

These things bring it about that each candidate turns 
from the main current which wants limitations on any 
League; seeking to win a definite, dissident, belligerent fac- 
tion turns Cox to the League unchanged, dominated by the 
Administration, and leaves Harding swayed by the dread 
of a bolt. The difference is that the Democratic candidate 
follows the policy which has defeated Wilson and left him 
a discredited leader, in spite of great achievement, and 
the Republican candidate leaves the door open to change 
and a new League. Each has brought a challenge in his 
own party. The astute national chairman who directs the 
Republican campaign, Mr. Hays, sees that Mr. Harding 
has gone too far and wants to sidetrack the League issue 
because protest has poured in upon him. The Democratic 
Convention in New York, aware of the position taken by 
Cox before this had been formally announced, did what 
no Convention in the state has ever done before, given no 
approval to the national platform and barely mentioned 
the two candidates, tho one, Roosevelt, is a New Yorker. 

Look at the newspapers and you will see how much more 
“news” there is about Harding than about Cox. You, who 
read these lines, as I say this, be you Democrat or Re- 
publican, can see that the mass interest gravitates to 
Harding and not to Cox. Look at the Ohio primaries. In a 
Presidential year, the vote of Ohio is evenly divided. In 
1916, Cox polled for Governor, 566,201 and Willis, R., 
561,002, majority 5,190 for Cox in a round 1,171,458 votes. 
Wilson did better,.majority 89,503. He had the German 
vote, because he “kept usgout of war,” as witness, the 
counties wher his majority Was gained. Mr. Cox will not, 
I fear, get this vote this time. So the state oscillates. In 
the primary this year about one Republican voter in four 
voted for the Republican candidates and about one Demo- 
crat in ten for Democratic seekers for the party nomina- 
tion. What does this mean? Simply that the Republicans 
expect to win in Ohio and poll a heavy vote and the Demo- 
crats do not expect to win and are not worrying over who 
goes on the Democratic ticket. If the like comes in New 
York at the primaries, it will be for the same reason. 

For Cox, no change is possible. He has tied himself to 
the Wilson League and the Wilson policy. In Harding’s 
case, changes may come as it grows clear that a large 
Republican vote wants a League, with limitations in the 
line of the Lodge amendments. Mr. Hapgood is right in 
saying there is a strong Republican disaffection. Now is 
the time to make.it known. Every Republican who wants 
a League who will let his.city, county, state national com- 
mitteemen know this will see a prompt response. August 
is not the time to make up your mind how you will vote. 
Wait until the canvass by October has settled the true 
issue of. the hour and the actual position of both parties 
on the League. Why, by this time, four years ago, Mr. 
Vance McCormick hadn’t yet discovered that Wilson was 
to keep us out of war for all time and that any preparation 
for war was high treason to Peace. It was not until Sep- 
tember that those happy ‘unbroken family” pictures were 
on every fence in the Republic. 

It is possible of course for Mr. Hapgood, even in August, 
to. get into, shall I say?—seasonal heat over Harding and 
cast the Republican candidate for the villain of the world’s 
tragedy. He knows and I know that when the returns are 
in, whichever man wins, both of us will know that the 
Republic has a good President and that only one thing is 
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certain, the Senate chosen will make it impossible, if Cox 
is elected, for him to carry out his promise of the Wilson 
League. If Harding is elected the way is open to him for 
whatever course seems best. We all know what events did 
to Wilson’s pre-election policy in 1916 and events are still 
being born every hour and events not particularly favor- 
able to the League. I regret this. I believe in the League. 
I look at it as alike wise in policy and in principle a duty. 
But my confidence in a Democratic President putting thru 
the League negotiated at Paris, independent of the Senate, 
without change or compromize, is not by any means as 
strong as it was when I went down the Bay of New York, 
July 8, 1919, to greet Wilson Triumphans. 

But my dear friend Norman Hapgood is still just as 
sure as ever. Cox and the League are the two perfect 
creations of the Western World and all the evils of our 
politics in Ohio and elsewhere darken the Washington-like 
face of Harding. It seems he praised Cox, the Ohio Re- 
publican boss. He ought not to have done it. Neither ought 
Roosevelt to have written that letter about being a “prac- 
tical” man himself to that most “practical” of men, E. H. 
Harriman. I too have made speeches at complimentary 
dinners, If everybody is to be hung (politically speaking) 
for every complimentary speech he has made at a compli- 
mentary dinner, who shall escape? Of course, this speech 
is good for a campaign and it is a good point for Mr. Hap- 
good to make, but it is a “point” and not an argument. 
What I really want to hear about are the cases in which 
Cox and his paper have bolted a Democratic ticket. He 
was 21 years old in 1896. Did he bolt Bryan and Free 
Silver? The Democratic party in Ohio has had its bosses 
and its political criminals. Cox is a good party man, just 
as Mr. Harding has been. In this, as in so much else, the 
two candidates are of a kind. Even Grover Cleveland had 
never bolted a Democratic ticket and the Buffalo Democ- 
racy is not a glorious company of political angels. 

For myself, I cannot go into these contortions of the 
sibyl because I know that all we can ask or expect is that 
both these candidates ase good men, who have doubtless 
sometimes bowed in the House of Rimmon. I did not accept 
the privilege of presenting the case for the Republican 
party in The Independent so as to see all white in my party 
and all black in the other. This is the campaign habit. I 
shared it once. I have outgrown it. As I look over forty- 
four years back to the Tilden-Hayes campaign in which I 
shared, I realize that the two great parties which divide 
American citizenship have put up pretty good men. Wrong- 
headed sometimes, and often lacking equipment, but good. I 
propose to see things as they are and I am following the ad- 
vice I have given. Mr. Harding has gone farther than he 
should in leaving the platform. He may make it impossible 
for tens of thousands of his party, like myself, to vote for 
him, and the election is close. Every Republican vote is 
needed. Let no Republican who reads The Independent and 
wants a League fail to act as I have proposed. 

But the real difficulty about the League is not in Mr. 
Harding or the wicked reactionaries over here and all the 
terrible perils to the honor of the Republic, Mr. Hapgood 
has discovered. The League has suffered from what has 
come in Europe, not what has been done here. We were 
all saying—I did for one, Mr. Cox is still saying it—that 
the League would work just like the Monroe Doctrine. 
Now it hasn’t. Suppose we were in it now. Could we have 
prevented the folly of Poland in attacking Russia? Why 
is the League powerless? Because we are out of it? Not 
at all. Because the world has suddenly changed. We thought 
we could count on Russia, once. With Germany once de- 
feated, we all believed England, France and Italy could 
control Europe. Have they? A strange revolution has come. 
Armies no longer count. Not a premier in these three 
countries has dared war so far. The Europe which has so 
changed is like the poor quaking Hindoo station-master, 
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alone in a depot in the solitary jungle, who wired to his 
superior: “Tiger jumping around platform. Please tele- 
graph instructions.” 

It is all very well for Lloyd George to close his splendid 
speech for justice and the protection of the weak nations 
by saying that if Russia does not pause, “We will meet at 
Philippi.” But it was at Philippi that Roman liberty ended 
and a new predatory world of the iron hand began! Can 
Lloyd George be certain that the English and French army 
will go with him to Philippi? Hoover is as certain as ever 
about the League, but does Hoover know it all? Hoover 
was big in Belgium. When you come to spread his opinion 
over the whole world of politics here and affairs abroad, I 
am not as certain about Hoover as I was before he left 
his regular job and became a universal provider of opinion 
and policy on all subjects. 

Let me repeat. I am for the League. I think Harding 
has made a mistake big with peril to all the world, to us 
and to himself by not standing for the League with limita- 
tions. I think there is more safety there than in any other 
course. But I try to learn from events. Rhetoric cannot 
alter events. I cannot see, looking back on the result of the 
Wilson League and his insisting on it without change or 
limitation, that it is going to be a remedy for all the 
world’s ills to have another Democratic President pledged 
to repeat Wilson’s course. Mr. Hapgood may think that 
course was a stupendous success. I cannot see it that way. 
Nor do I find any one who is ready to believe that we can 
save the world. If Secretary Colby is right in proposing 
that we let Russia hold in bondage all the small peoples 
that are now free and if this is the Democratic world 
policy to which Governor Cox is pledged, then I am not 
ready for that kind of a League or that policy and no 
“Friend of Russia” can persuade me that a candidate 
favoring this hideous injustice ought to be elected Presi- 
dent. 

The world seems delightfully simple to Mr. Hapgood: 
Believe in the League and you will be saved. Perhaps. 
I prefer to wait and see what comes before I accept that 
creed and meanwhile I am making up my mind to vote in 
November for the best man, the best policy and the best 
party, all issues, the League included, being considered. 

Moreover, every President Mr. Hapgood mentions yielded, 
compromized and got things done. Unless Cox does, he 
too will wreck the League. Those Presidents were all 
charged with truckling and time-serving. Cleveland made 
Daniel Manning his Secretary of the Treasury—a good 
secretary, too, he was—but Manning was the local Albany 
boss and his paper stood by Tweed for years and was at 
last a reformer. Brandeis has turned out good decisions, 
but was it not true that leaders of our American bar pro- 
tested at his selection, men we all trust? As this was true, 
is it quite straight talk to the reader to call a Senator a 
“rubber-stamp” for voting against Brandeis, without at least 
saying that the opinion of good men was divided. 


Brass Tacks 


By Norman Hapgood 


certainly do like Talcott Williams. He is earnest, 
[ies and open-minded. In stating that he will post- 

pone his decision, and be guided in his vote in part by 
the League issue, he does himself credit and sets an ex- 
ample to his fellow Republicans. When he says of Senator 
Harding’s course that it is “big with peril to all the world, 
to us, and to himself,” I take off my hat to a man who 
puts citizenship first. Naturally I do not agree with every- 
thing Mr. Williams writes. I still think Mr. Hoover’s 
energetic statements about the necessity of the League 
have value. I am interested in the fact that Mr. Taft 
sees no danger even in article ten. J think Mr. 
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Colby’s Russian note a disastrous, muddle-headed depar- 
ture frem the principles of free political development, and 
if Senator Harding had nerve he could take up that issue 
and so drive it in that Cox would either have to repudiate 
Colby or be surely beaten in November. But there is no 
chance of Harding’s doing anything so intelligent. He has 
side-stepped the Russian issue, on which he had a great 
chance to take away thousands of liberal votes, as he 
side-steps everything except the necessity of pleasing Hiram 
Johnson at one end and Judge Gary at the other, even if 
he breaks the hearts of men like Taft, Hoover, and Wil- 
liams. His voting against allowing Mr. Brandeis to sit on 
the bench seems to me unsatisfactorily treated by my gal- 
lant opponent. The facts were investigated by a senate 
committee with a fullness never surpassed. If Senator 
Harding voted to reject and belittle the profoundest of 
living American jurists because the dress-suit brigade was 
opposed to him he should in liberal eyes pay the penalty 
of that vote. Dr. Williams says the Senator is “a good man.” 
No doubt, no doubt. My point is that he would make a 
perilous and reactionary president. 

There. are too many points for me to answer in a brief 
rejoinder. I don’t care whether Tammany approved the 
administration or not. Indeed I am rather glad it did not 
approve. If Mr. Williams wishes to argue that Democratic 
Senators will help a Republican President to make peace 
but that Republican Senators will die in the last ditch 
rather than allow a Democrat to make peace,—I have in 
the course of this debate already answered. Let me repeat, 
however, that Cox’s very simple reservations were printed 
long before he was nominated for the Presidency. And as 
for Harding’s having a “Washington-like face,” I cannot 
see it. But God knows I wish I could. 


Long Distance Fares 
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The High Cost of Being Good. 
And the cost of getting to heaven is, of course, quite pro- 
hibitive. 


The Wish Is Father to the Thought 
ANCE has recognized the government of General 
Wrangel (appropriate name for a warrior!). The 
French definition of a Russian government seems to be 
“any Russian, whether he enjoys power or not, who will 
offer to pay the national debts.” 


Thinking Around the Corner 


By Preston Slosson 


OW strange it is that people are urged to do the 

most obvious things for the most far-fetched rea- 

sons! This thought was suggested to us by a letter 
to a metropolitan newspaper urging the building of more 
homes “to prevent the spread of Bolshevism.” Well, a na- 
tion of home owners will certainly enjoy a degree of social 
security denied to a nation of uprooted migrant laborers. 
True enough. But the home is an older and a much more 
important institution than the government. A really logical 
thinker would say not “We must have homes or the com- 
monwealth will be in danger,” but “We must save the com- 
monwealth from Bolshevism in order to give security to 
the home.” All our political machinery is but scaffolding 
about the private life of the citizen and exists not for its 
own sake but to foster “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


In the same vein the life insurance companies and the 
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journalist-physicians urge people to take care of their 
health or to contribute to the stamping out of contagious 
disease because of the huge economic loss to the community 
from sickness and premature death. We find it difficult to 
enter into the frame of mind of the individual who doesn’t 
object to dying at forty but is appalled by the thought that 
the community will lose $15,000 worth of his labor if he 
dies so soon. “Keep your health in order to be efficient at 
your business” is a strange appeal; no less strange be- 
cause of its frequency. Efficiency in business is, at best, 
only a means to an end; a healthy, happy life is the end 
for which all business exists. 

Again, at every election we hear the appeal: “‘Stress the 
issues which will help the party.” As if parties had any 
excuse for existence except as the embodiment of some 
policy! Parties hunt around for issues, and sometimes take 
opposite sides of the same issue in different campaigns, as 
if the existence of a political party were an end in itself 
and the contents of a bottle made no difference so long as 
the label remained unchanged. We even hear of “treason” 
to a party, which is like talking of treason to a telephone or 
a motor car or any other tool of human purposes. 

We think that in a saner civilization people will have 
large families because they love children and not because 
the birth rate of the nation is falling below that of some 
rival Power; that they will be healthy because they enjoy 
abundance of life and not because sickness brings inci- 
dental financial worries; that they will vote for what they 
believe instead of trying to believe in the ticket which 
they habitually vote; that they will play for the sake of fun 
and not because an occasional vacation refreshes them for 
business; that they will read and go to concerts because 
literature and music are glorious pleasures and not because 
they cultivate the mind or the social standing; that they 
will fight for their country because of the liberties it em- 
bodies instead of sacrificing those liberties, as Germany 
did, merely to enlarge the boundaries of national dominion; 
that they will be religious because they believe in God and 
not because religion is a bulwark of the social order. Com- 
mon sense stresses the simplest and strongest motives in- 
stead of the most distant and indirect; but common sense 
is anything but common in our day. 


Senates 
In the Latin tongue the Senate meant “the old men”; in 
the American tongue it means “the Old Guard.” 


Think It Over 


N November you will elect a President, a Vice-President, 

a House of Representatives and a third of a Senate. The 
result will be known beyond a shadow of a doubt before 
the end of the month. Yet for four months thereafter you 
will be governed not by the men you have chosen but by the 
men who have lost office as a result of your vote. Don’t you 
think the American constitution is sometimes a little slow 
in getting action? 


The Parable of the Covenant 

CERTAIN man went down the road from Jerusalem 

to Jericho, fell among thieves and was robbed. A 
benevolent Samaritan named Uncle Sam helped some good 
citizens of the neighborhood beat off the thieves and con- 
tributed something to the care of the wounded man. But 
when he was asked to lend his support to a permanent or- 
ganization for lighting and policing the Jericho road he re- 
fused. He said: “It is none of my business to prevent rob- 
beries from taking place. Let them go on happening, and 
in each case I will make up my mind whether or not to do 
anything about it.” 

Was he a good Samaritan? 
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The Alcohol Issue 


LTHO both presidential candidates avoid the prohibi- 

tion question on the ground that their business will 
be merely to enforce the law, it is yet an active factor in 
the campaign, since the liquor interests still have hopes 
that the law may be repealed or at least alleviated. Tam- 
many’s vote for Cox was secured in the Democratic Conven- 
tion by the understanding that he secretly favored a wet 
policy, but since this reputation was hurting him in the pro- 
hibition states the Democratic leaders have been trying to 
obliterate that impression from the public mind. Chairman 
White, of the Democratic National Committee, made offi- 
cial announcement that: 

The Democratic party as a party is not going to base its cam- 
paign on beer and light wines. It will stand squarely on the 
national platform for law enforcement. The wets are at liberty 
to interpret the platform in any way they choose. 

Altho this statement is ambiguous and leaves any Demo- 
cratic candidate free to advocate alcohol, it was received by 
the wets with dismay. Tammany men, regarding it as a 
repudiation of the private pledges made to them in behalf 
of Cox, threaten to trade off Cox votes to get votes for Gov- 
ernor Smith, who favors beer and light wines and a lax 
enforcement of the Volstead law. In the Republican pri- 
maries of New York, Tax Commissioner G. H. Payne is to 
contest the nomination for the United States Senate against 
Senator Wadsworth, who is opposed to prohibition and 
woman suffrage. 

The Anti-Saloon League of America has analyzed the 
records of Governor Cox and Senator Harding and has 
come to the conclusion that both will favor enforcement of 
the law. The League will, therefore, not oppose either 
presidential candidate, but will concentrate its fight upon 
congressional candidates whom it may suspect of disloy- 
alty to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

William Jennings Bryan, who was nominated for Presi- 
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dent by the Prohibition party, refused that honor and has 
declared his satisfaction with the attitude of Cox on this 
question. In his stead the Prohibition party nominated the 
Rev. Aaron G. Watkins for President, with D. Leigh Col- 
vin for Vice-President. In his speech of acceptance at Ger- 
mantown, Ohio, August 11, Mr. Watkins asserted that “the 
supreme question of the hour is the entire extinction of the 
liquor traffic,” but he also expressed himself on some of 
the “minor questions.” He held that “the treaty of peace 
ought never to have been included in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations,” but since it was included he favors its 
adoption with “whatever reservations and amendments are 
possible and absolutely essential.” He condemned the weak 
Mexican policy of the Wilson administration and urged all 
possible measures of conciliation and then, if necessary, in- 
tervention to “compel the restoration of a decent state of 
affairs” in Mexico. 


Harding on Lemons 


N response to a telegram from Senator Flint, of Cali- 

fornia, stating that 150,000 fruit growers were facing 
ruin because Sicilian lemons were selling far below the 
American cost of production, Senator Warren G. Harding 
pointed out the need for a Republican protective tariff: 


I feel an especial concern for the California fruit industries 
because they have given the country a splendid illustration of 
the beneficial results of highly organized,’ well managed co- 
operation. California’s fruits could not have gained the great 
market and repute they have but for the workings of the big 
coéperative marketing associations, in which production, dis- 
tribution, transportation and financial organization have all 
been codrdained to give service to both producers and consumers 
at the least possible cost. Therefore it is especially necessary 
that the great industry should not be permitted to suffer be- 
cause of a maladjustment of tariff rates. 

This is a complete illustration of the impossibility of sacri- 
ficing our own American people for the benefit of other countries. 
Sicilian lemons, owing to demoralized after-war conditions, dis- 
torted rates of exchange, and extraordinary pressure to get busi- 
ness, can compete in American markets with the home product 
and gain the business. But American markets cannot be sys- 
tematically surrendered to foreign producers, however kindly 
we may feel toward our Allies; and the conditions that your 
industry faces are precisely those that many others do now or 
will later confront unless proper protection is given in view of 
the extraordinary conditions in the commercial world. The Re- 
publican policy of giving first attention to American interests. 
rather than to those of other continents, will insure against 
disaster to industries situated as is this one. To such a_ policy 
I gladly subscribe. 


Cox on the League of Nations 


N his address before the Democratic State Convention 

at Wheeling, West Virginia, Governor Cox made plain 
his stand on the Covenant and directed his attack on “the 
senatorial ring” who were determined to scrap the League 
and rule the country. He said in part: 


The Republican party has passed into reactionary control. 
The fight which Roosevelt made to reform it availed for the 
time, but its effect was not lasting. Domination by political 
figures once violently repudiated by the American electorate is 
unblushing and undenied. 

The men who control the United States Senate are determined 
to annex the Presidency to their domination, and in ‘what they 
believe to be a certain Republican year they have done things 
that they would not have dared to think of doing in the past. . _ 

The campaign this year is not a contest for the triumph of a 
political party. It is purely a matter of concluding a duty to’ 
civilization, and doing it as quickly as prudent considerations 
of our country’s interest suggests. 

Leadership in a great moral question has been given to the 
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democracy for the simple reason that the Sena- 
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torial oligarchy, which for the time being has 
assumed control of the Republican party, has 
abandoned the idealism of other days. It is un- 
necefsary to recall the issues of the war. We 
resisted a worldwide menace and we intend 
now .to.establish permanent protection against 
another menace. We know how easily wars 
carte in the past. We want to make their 
coming difficult in the future. We have a 
definite plan. The American people understand 
it ‘and after March 4, 1921, it is our purpose 
to* put it into practical operation without con- 
tinuing months of useful discussion. 

Whe platform of our party gives us the op- 
portunity to render moral codperation in the 
greatest movement of righteousness in the his- 
tory of the world, and at the same time to hold 
our own interests free from peril. Our position 
is plain. The circumstances of the last eighteen 
months convict the Republican leadership of 
attempted trickery with the American people. 
Under one pretext after another they prevent- 
ed readjustment of national conditions. They 
propesed certain reservations to the League of 
Nations, and then they were abandoned, to be 
followed by nothing more definite than the an- 
nouncement of a “hope” that an entirely new 
arrafigement might be made in world affairs. 
What method they have in mind, if it is con- 











fication: Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and Louisiana. North 
Carolina, which was the only 
other state besides Tennes- 
see that could ratify in time 
for election, voted on August 
17, by 25 to 23 in the Senate, 
to postpone action till 1921. 





Roosevelt on 


Poland 


N his speech at Milwau- 

kee, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Democratic nominee for 
Vice-President, said: 


The heart of America goes 
out to the Polish nation. Our 
hands are tied. Because of the 
obstructionist method of Sena- 
tor Harding’s group of Sena- 
tors, the United States is still 
technically at war. It is not a 








cret#ly in any one’s mind, the people do not 
know. No unprejudiced person can deny that 
the. consequence of abandoning the League 
and attempting an entirely new project will be prolonged delay. 

If the voters of the Republic, without regard to party, desire 
action, and prompt action, along lines that are now clearly un- 
derstood, they will render a verdict so overwhelmingly expressive 
of public indignation that scheming politicians for years to come 
will not forget. 


By, supporting the Democratic party you get the absolute 
pledge ‘of action. The League of Nations will be ratified very 
soon after March 4, 1921. You need have no worry. Instead of 
América’s interests being imperiled they will be conserved. 


Woman Suffrage Ratified 


fy Tennessee Senate passed the resolution ratifying 
_the woman suffrage amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution on August 13 by a vote of 25 to 4 and the House 
of Representatives passed the same on August 18 by a 
vote of 49 to 47. Tennessee is the thirty-sixth state to rat- 
ify,.so this means the amendment of the Constitution and 
the enfranchisement of 27,000,000 women in time for the 
next election. In sixteen states women already had the full 
ballot.. The Nineteenth Amendment now adopted reads: 
Artjcle—Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States 


to yote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any state on account of sex. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power by appropriate legisla- 
tiott to enforce the provisions of this article. 


Eight state legislatures, all southern, voted against rati- 


saucy in Memphis Commercial Appeal 
That last button 


member of the League of Na- 
tions. All it can do is to offer 
its advice and sympathy. 

Do not let us forget the moral force of the United States in 
such an undertaking. It would not have been necessary for a 
single American soldier to cross the seas. It would not have 
been necessary for America to become entangled in any way in 
European politics. Ours would have been the quieting and 


steadying hand in a League which without America is incom- 
plete. 


History will lay a great share of the responsibility for the 
plight of the splendid people of Poland upon those little narrow 
men who today control the machinery of the Republican party. 
But for their desire to satisfy a personal spite, the Bolshevists 
would not be knocking at the gates of Warsaw. 


Aid to Poland 


ECRETARY Colby says that the United States will 

aid Poland with “all available means.” Premier Lloyd 
George says ‘that England will grant her such assistance 
as is in our power.” Premier Millerand says that France 
“will aid Poland with all their strength and in every way.” 
All of the powers in the League of Nations are pledged 
to stand together in support of the new Poland that was 
created by the Paris Peace Conference. Altho these gov- 
ernments may express disapproval of the ambitions of the 
Polish expansionists they are agreed in their determina- 
tion not to desert Poland in her extremity. The only ques- 
tion then is of ways and means. 

Of all the powers the United States is most intimately 
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concerned in the Polish question because some four million 
of our people have come from Poland. Americans who are 
not of Polish descent have from the beginning of our 
national history taken a deep interest in the reéstablish- 
ment of Polish independence. Mass meetings were held on 
Sunday, August 15, all over the United States at which 
resolutions were passed thanking President Wilson for his 
timely message and asking him to “extend to Poland fur- 
ther moral and such material aid as will strengthen the 
position of the Polish Government and make possible the 
conclusion of an honorable and just peace.” Large sums 
of money are being raised in America for Poland and 
thousands of young men are eager to volunteer. But it 
will be a difficult matter to get reinforcements into Poland 
in time. The swift Bolshevist advance along the northern 
frontier may cut off the Danzig corridor which is Poland’s 
only access to the sea. To ship troops across German ter- 
ritory from the Baltic or the Rhine would be a technical 
violation of German neutrality similar in form to the 
march of the German troops across Belgium into France. 

The French scheme for the rescue of Poland is to back 
up Baron Wrangel in the hope that he will overthrow the 
Bolsheviki. For that reason the South Russia Government 
that Wrangel has set up at Sevastopol has been recognized 
by France and the French hope that the United States 
will follow their example. But it seems doubtful if Wrangel 
can make any greater headway than did Denikin, Kolchak 
and Yudenitch unless he has foreign troops and to employ 
them would violate one of the principles laid down in the 
Colby note. 

England is hampered by the determined opposition of 
the Labor party. She could renew the blockade of the 
Baltic ports but that would bring increased misery upon 
the Russian people, especially the opponents of Bolshevism 
without weakening the Soviet armies, for they are well fed 
regardless of how many may starve behind the lines. It 
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is no. wonder that the 


British tax-payer is 5 
becoming tired of 
supporting military 
expeditions against 
Soviet Russia. 
“Peace” is proving 
almost as_ burden- 


some as war. From 
the date of the ar- 
mistice, November 11, 
1918, to the end of 
March, 1920, the 
British Government 
has, according to of- 
ficial figures, expend- 
ed $440,000,000 on 














Wide World 
DEFEAT OF POLISH TROOPS 


The shoes of the Polish soldier show 
why he was not able to make a stand 
naval and military against the onrushing Russian. But 
operations in Russia. “ere the Bolshevik boots any better? 
About half of this sum was spent for the support of the 
British forces on land and sea and the other half 
represents the cash and _ stores furnished to the 
Russian armies fighting the Bolsheviki. These stores 
are counted at their nominal value or cost, but since 
many of the munitions are non-marketable their actual 
value is only about a tenth of this. If so discounted the 
total amounts to $280,000,000 instead of $440,000,000. 
But however figured it seems a great waste since all of the 
expeditions failed and their net result has been to rally 
to the support of the Soviet, the patriotic Russians by mak- 
ing the Bolsheviki appear as defenders of the Fatherland. 


Consequences of the Colby Note 


HE Colby note, according to London correspondents, 
burst like a bombshell in Great Britain. It knocked the 
ground out from under Lloyd George just 
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A QUICK REVERSAL OF FORTUNE 


Last spring the Poles took the offensive and carried their armies into Russia 


POLISH ADVANCE 
MAY 1920. 


at the moment when his counsel seemed 
about to prevail with the Poles, and it: en- 
couraged the French to renew their opposi- 
tion to the British policy in Poland. The 
British Premier had come to an agreement 
with the Soviet Government as to peace 
and resumption of commercial relations, 
and he had at last persuaded the Polish 
Government to send a delegation to the 
Russian front to ask the Bolsheviks for 
their peace terms. He had recognized the 
independent governments of Esthonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Georgia and Azerbaijan. 
He had declared that no military assistance 
had been given to General Wrangel since 
last February, and that the British Gov- 
ernment disapproved of his present ad- 
vance from the Crimea against the Bol- 
sheviki. 

But the note signed by Bainbridge Colby 
cuts athwart all these plans. In this note 
the United States emphatically disapproves 
of any kind of negotiations with or recog- 
nition of the Bolshevist Government on the 
ground that it is unrepresentative and un- 
reliable. Further, the American Govern- 
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as far as Dvinsk on the north and Kiev on the south. But they fell back 
before the counter-attack and the Soviet forces regained the lost territory 
and then invaded Poland. Warsaw was attacked from the north, east and 
south, while another Soviet army pushed forward along the Polish-German 
border as far as the Vistula. Poland as delimited by the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence is shown on the map in black and in addition to this Poland was given 
Galicia including Lemberg and a corridor along the Vistula extending to the 
free city of Danzig as a seaport. The treaty also gave Poland such parts of 
Prussia as should vote for union with Poland in a plebiscite still to be taken. 
The shaded area represents territory which the Poles took in their spring 
drive but which has since been recovered by the Soviet 


ment calls upon the allied and associated 
nations to declare their intention to respect 
and protect the territorial integrity of 
Russia within the boundaries of the old 
empire “with the exception of Finland 
proper, ethnic Poland and such territory 
as may by agreement form part of the Ar- 
menian state.” This would mean that the 
Letts, Lithuanians and other allogenic peo- 
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ples who have seized the occasion to break away from Rus- 
sia, must surrender their new freedom,,, 

After the receipt of the Colby note saying that the 
United States Government would employ “all available 
means” to maintain “Poland’s political independence and 
territorial integrity,” the French Government took three im- 
portant actions in opposition to the British policy. First, it 
ordered its representatives in London not to participate 
even as observers in the conversations going on there be- 
tween the British Cabinet and the Soviet representatives. 
Second, it sent word to Warsaw advising the Poles not to 
accept the Soviet peace terms which Lloyd George had 
urged them to accept and approved as fair. Third, it made 
the following startling announcement: 

The French Government, taking into consideration the mili- 
tary success and strengthening of the Government of General 
Wrangel, as well as assurances received as to the democratic 
form of his administration and his respect for engagements of 
the former Russian State, has decided to recognize as a Gov- 
ernment of fact the Government of South Russia. A French 


diplomatic agent will be sent to Sebastopol with the title of 
High Commissioner. 


When the news of the action of Premier Millerand was 
called to the attention of Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons he declined to credit it because only forty-eight 
hours before he had been in consultation with the French 
Premier at Hythe and they had apparently been in agree- 
ment. No notification of a change in the French policy had 
been received by the British Foreign Office. 

When the news was confirmed it aroused considerable 
resentment in the British press, for this was the second 
time that the French Government had taken decisive action 
in international affairs without the approval or knowledge 
of England. A few months ago the French troops were 
sent over the Rhine to occupy Frankfort without consulta- 
tion with the Allies of France. 

The publication of the Colby note caused great rejoicing 
in France, all the more because the French Foreign Office 
had given out a few hours before a communication of quite 
the opposite tenor. This statement, which had been received 
from the French Embassy at Washington and purported to 
present the views of the American Government, said that: 
“Better than any other people the Americans understand 
the sentiments which ani- 
mate Russia today. The 
attitude of Russia is that 
of the United States in 
1776, that of legitimate 
defense.” This was found 
later to have been a news- 
paper story which thru 
some accident had been 
sent over as an official 
message. 

Premier Millerand re- 
sponded to the Colby note 
in a most grateful and 
cordial note, in which he 
states that the French 
and American policies are 
entirely in accord and 
that France “never varied 


Government of the United 


pressing suspicions that 
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in its determination to THE NEW ANTAGONIST OF BOLSHEVISM 

support the principles so ee ee who is conducting a im 
rom the Crimea against the Bolsheviki, has . " 

clearly formulated by the received official recognition by the French its complete fulfilment, the Polish army was 


Government as head of the “South Russian to hold the Government of Smolensk, which 
States.” The French Government.” He was one of Denikin’s gen- 


ress, which has been ex- tals in last summer’s advance against Moscow +4p : : 
. pres Areages but on the failure of this enterprize he accused within 65 miles of Moscow. The territory 
: Denikin of incompetency and took command thus demanded by Poland in the peace terms 
England intended to grab of the remnant of his army. This was, pro- delivered to the Soviet in the spring included 
the Crimea as well as the bg = — in ee Crimea by fs of 
Balti +s F e Britis ut they refuse to support him in ; 
en 4 pus rejoices in taking the offensive against the Soviet. He is Poles do not constitute more than 5 or 6 per 
check to British aspi- said to have 150,000 troops cent. This is very far from the Poland “in- 





rations. The Colby note 
will ngt, however, be so 
welcome to the Italian 
Government to which it 
is addressed, for Italy 
has stood with England 
rather than France on 
Russian policy, and 
there is an official Ital- 
ian commission in Mos- 
cow even now. 


The Collapse 
of Poland 


ee LL is lost save 

Poland,” says 
Grabski, the Polish Pre- 
mier. It depends upon 
the negotiations now go- 
ing on at Minsk how 
much of Poland is to be 
saved. 

Thus ends an enter- 
prize comparable only in 
rashness . Napoleon’s andes talons 
invasion of Russia a riage 

This small son of ner . 
hundred years before. gel, leader of the os 
The Poles, not content. 


Bolshevist forces, is under the pro- 
with the liberal limits tection of the American Red 


assigned them by the Cross in Constantinople, with his 
Pasis Confess cad mother and brothers. During the 
helievi h Great War Mrs. Wrangel was a 
believing that they were Red Cross nurse 

in imminent danger of 


an invasion by the Bolsheviki, took the offensive early in the 
spring and by May had captured Kiev, the Ukrainian cap- 
ital, 250 miles beyond the frontier. The Russian territory 
thus conquered was larger than the whole of Poland, and 
besides this the Poles demanded an outlet to the Black Sea 
at Odessa and a share in the government of the Ukraine. 
The Polish Government in the peace terms which it sent to 
the Soviet and made public on March 26, 
required Russia to renounce sovereignty to 
all territories west of the old frontier of 
1772, when the first partitioning of Poland 
took place, these territories “to fall under a 
Polish protectorate to asure such peoples of 
the right of free decision as to their future 
fate and national connections by general 
vote.” Poland further demanded indemnifi- 
cation for all the destruction of land, indus- 
tries and railroads destroyed since the be- 
ginning of the war in 1914, altho Russia was 
supposed to be defending Poland against the 
Germans when this damage was incurred. 
Russia was further required to restore all 
works of art and libraries taken from Poland 
since 1772. Poland also asked for a share of 
the gold in the Russian treasury, as it was 
before the war, corresponding to her area. 
This treaty was to be ratified by a duly 
elected Russian Diet, and, as security until 














would have brought the Polish frontier up to 
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habited by indisputably, Polish populations” that President 
Wilson stipulated in,his famous Fourteen Points and in- 
sisted upon at the Paris Conference. 

When the extensive scope of Polish demands were known 
in Russia they roused such a reaction that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment received the support of many who had hitherto 
opposed it. General Brusiloff, one of the ablest of the Czar’s 
officers, volunteered his services and was placed in charge 
of the campaign. He published a letter frankly confessing 
that the Imperial Government did wrong in imposing Rus- 
sian rule upon the Poles in the old days, but appealing to 
his brother officers of the Czar’s army to prevent a similar 
wrong being done to the Russians by Poland. 

The Polish troops set out with the belief that they would 
soon reach Moscow. They had been equipped with American 
uniforms and munitions, partly obtained thru the French, 
partly sold directly by act of Congress to be paid for in six 
years. The army was trained and reinforced by 800 French 
officers and men. The Kosciuszko squadron of American vol- 
unteers did gallant service. On April 17 the question was 
raised in the House of Commons whether the supplying of 
arms and munitions to Poland by the United States Govern- 
ment had received the approval of the Supreme Council, 
but Bonar Law replied that any action which the United 
States may have seen fit to take in this matter could not 
suitably form the subject of question and answer in the 
House. 

Prince Sapieha, the Polish Foreign Minister, stated in 
1919 that “We have already 300,000 men in the field,” and 
by 1920 this was said to have been raised to more than half 
a million. It was commonly reported in our papers at the 
time that the Bolshevist troops were much inferior to the 
Polish in number, equipment and spirit, and that the Soviet 
régime was on the verge of collapse from inefficiency, star- 
vation and internal dissension. But now that the tide has 
turned we learn from the American military authorities 
at Washington that the Polish forces numbered only 140,- 
000, while the Soviet placed 350,000 men on the Polish 
front. 

There is now also observable a general disposition to 
disclaim responsibility for the Polish offensive. It has been 
universally supposed that the Poles were encouraged by 
France, but the French Foreign Office asserts that it op- 
posed any movement beyond Poland’s ethnographical fron- 
tiers. Premier Lloyd George told the House of Commons 
on July 21: “I saw that the action of the Polish Govern- 
ment earlier in the year was reckless and foolish, and I 
protested against it. I ventured to point out what might 
be the consequences, and I regret that my fears have been 
realized.” For once the opposition agreed with the Govern- 
ment. Ex-Premier Asquith said: “The adventure has failed 
as it deserved to fail. Poland has been driven back within 
her frontier and she is now threatened by the way of re- 
prizal with the very disaster that she thought to impose 
upon others.” Lord Robert Cecil said: “Every military man 
whom I consulted at the time assured me that the conflict 
must end with the defeat of Poland.” The Pope declares 
that he urged the Poles to moderation. Paderewski asserts 
that he opposed the forward movement, and the fact that 
it was not undertaken until he was out of the way tends to 
support his disclaimer. The primary responsibility for the 
adventure that has ended so disastrously rests upon Pil- 
sudski, who is virtually dictator of Poland, but what outside 
encouragement he received cannot now be determined. 


Warsaw Holds Out 


FTER the Polish army was defeated at the front, 400 
miles east of Warsaw, it fell back in such confusion 
that the Bolsheviki swept forward with little resistance 
and within two months their guns were bombarding the 
Polish capital. This swift advance was due to an efficient 
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Wide World 


The American Red Cross is bearing a large part of the relief 
work for the increasing number of Polish refugees fleeing from 
the Bolshevik advance 


corps of cavalry, an arm of the service in which the Poles 
have a historic reputation but of which the Bolsheviki have 
hitherto been able to make little use. The contempt of the 
Soviet generals for their opponents is shown by the fact 
that before they had taken Warsaw or even invested it they 
threw a column clear across Poland along the German 
frontier as far as Thorn on the Vistula River, altho by so 
doing they exposed an unprotected flank of over 100 miles 
to attack from the Warsaw side. 

But altho the Poles were unable to take advantage of 
such an opportunity they rallied gallantly to the defense 
of their capital and held up the Russians on the Bug River. 
Old men, boys and women volunteered for active service. 
Troops were rushed from Warsaw to the front in motor 
buses, as they were from Paris to the Marne when the 
Germans threatened Paris. The French general Weygand 
was sent to Poland to organize the resistance. 

The simultaneous declaration of Premier Millerand and 
Secretary Colby that France and America would aid Poland 
encouraged the Poles to hold out against the Bolsheviki 
both on the battlefield before Warsaw and in the peace 
conference at Minsk. The action of Secretary Daniels in 
sending the cruiser “Pittsburgh” with two destroyers to 
Danzig and the cruiser “St. Louis” with six destroyers to 
the Mediterranean gave the Poles hope that the United 
States intended to intervene actively in their behalf. 


British Labor Threatens Revolt 


HE British Labor Conference called to consider the 
Polish situation took on August 13 most unprecedent- 
ed measures to meet the impending renewal of the Euro- 
pean war. All the power of organized labor was placed in 
the hands of a Council of Action which was instructed to 
remain in existence until they have secured an absolute guar- 
antee that (1) the armed forces of Great Britain shall not be 
used in support of Poland, Baron Wrangel, or any other military 
or naval effort against the Soviet Government; (2) withdrawal 
of all British or naval forces operating directly or indirectly as 
a blockading influence against Russia; (3) recognition of the 
Soviet Government and establishment of unrestricted trading 
and commercial relationships between Britain and Russia. 
The Council of Action is authorized to call for “any and 
every form of withdrawal of labor which the circumstances 
may require to give effect to the foregoing policy.” The 
1044 delegates stood in silence for a full minute to empha- 
size their realization of the meaning of this unprecedented 
measure. It was, as J. H. Thomas admitted, “a desperate 
and dangerous method,” but he argued that 


we believe that the situation is so desperate and dangerous that 
action thru the ballot box would be futile in this case, and that 
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only desperate and dangerous methods can provide a remedy. 
These solutions do not mean a mere strike. Do not make 
any mistake. They mean a challenge to the whole Constitution 


of the country. : 

This action on the part of the combined British labor 
bodies is the more significant because they have hitherto 
refused to resort to “direct action” in the place of parlia- 
mentary methods, even in defense of their own interests. 
Twice recently the efforts of the Left Wing to induce the 
conference to approve of direct action have been defeated 
by a vote of the majority. 

It was frankly acknowledged that the establishment of a 
Council of Action with power to paralyze the industries 
and railroads and shipping of Great Britain was revolu- 
tionary and meant the substitution of a class dictatorship 
for political government, but Robert Williams said: 

I tell you solemnly and seriously that you are infinitely more 
representative than the House of Commons, and you may be 
summoned to sit permanently as “a committee of national safety.” 
I would rather act in an unconstitutional manner than go to 
war and go to hell under the forms of the British Constitution. 

Nominally this action is directed against the Govern- 
ment. Actually, however, it is in support of the Govern- 
ment, or at least of the Premier, for Lloyd George has been 
trying to reéstablish commercial] relations with Russia and 
has advised the Poles to accept the Soviet peace terms. On 
both these points he has been opposed by France, which is 
actively supporting the campaigns against Soviet Russia 
led by General Pilsudski from Poland and General Wran- 
gel from the Crimea. But the peace policy of the British 
Premier received a double blow in the almost simultaneous 
announcements from Premier Millerand that France would 
recognize Wrangel and from President Wilson that the 
United States would never recognize Soviet Russia. The 
chairman of the Parliamentary Labor Party, W. Adamson, 
who presided over the Conference, interpreted the Colby 
note as indicating that “the dollar-making instincts of the 
United States were coming to the support of the imperial- 
istic impulses of France and that England would be drawn 
into the war in defense of Polish independence. The im- 
minence of this danger induced the moderate and conserva- 
tive factions of the labor unions to withdraw their opposi- 
tion to “direct action” for political purposes. The first 
measure, if it became necessary to carry their threat into 
effect, would doubtless be to prevent the shipping of muni- 
tions to Poland and to cut off the coal supply to France by 
a strike of dockers and seamen. The Italian labor men took 
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Ted Ray, the British veteran of twenty years’ golf fame, won 
the Open Golf Championship of the United States this year by a 
single stroke, the space of a fraction of an inch lying between 
the next best ball and the cup. Ray’s score was 295 for four 
rounds, a score achieved by tremendous driving distance and 
putts of remarkable accuracy. A gallery of over 7000 spectators 
followed the tournament play, which was held at Toledo 
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this action some time ago. The International Seamen’s 
Congress, now in session at Brussels, has passed a resolu- 
tion refusing to transport troops and munitions. 


The Irish Crisis 


NCE again, as in 1914, Great Britain is on the verge of 
a foreign war, for the British Government is more defi- 
nitely pledged to the defense of Poland against the Bol- 
sheviki than it was to the defense of Belgium against the 
Germans. And once again, as in 1914, Ireland is on the 
verge of a civil war. But this time it is the south of Ireland 
that is in opposition to Parliament, not the north of Ire- 
land, as it was in 1914. The modified Home Rule, setting up 
separate governments for Ulster and for the rest of the 
island, has been reluctantly accepted by the Ulsterites, but 
indignantly declined by the Sinn Feiners. 
Premier Lloyd George stated his stand plainly to the 
House of Commons on August 16: 
Subject to three clear and definite conditions, the Government 
is prepared to discuss with anybody who claims to speak for 
representative Irish opinion any proposals they put forward 


which in their judgment satisfy Irish opinion. These conditions 
are: 


One, that six counties, representing the northern part of 
Ulster, must be accorded separate treatment. Two, under no 
conditions will the Government assent to any proposal which 
involves directly or indirectly secession of Ireland or any 
part of it from the United Kingdom. Three, nothing shall be 
agreed upon which involves any detraction from the safety of 
these islands in peace or war. 

But, added the Premier, the Government had received no 
response to this invitation. 

The British Government has not handled the Mannix 
case in a way to satisfy any party. Archbishop Mannix, of 
Melbourne, by his opposition to Australian conscription 
during the war and his advocacy of independence of Ire- 
land since, has incurred the displeasure of the Australian 
Government. Premier Hughes in a speech at Bendigo on 
July 25 warned the American people against him in these 
words: 

Mgr. Mannix says his one hope is that England and America 
will be enemies, and that Ireland will fight England, and that 
America will fight England. If that hope is realized we shall see 
a war the like of which the world has never seen. The hope 
of peace in this world lies not in the League of Nations, but in 
that firm alliance of understanding and codéperation which has 
existed for over 100 years between America and Great Britain 
and the British Empire. That man, therefore, who seeks to 
make bad blood between the British Empire and America is a 
criminal. If it were necessary to choose between the Kaiser 
and that man as to which was the greater criminal, I know 
which I would choose. The Kaiser was pushed into this, but Mgr. 
Mannix went into it of his own free will. 

The British Government refused to permit Archbishop 
Mannix to visit Ireland, altho he explained that he had no 
political purpose, but merely desired to see his old mother. 
He was taken from the “Baltic” under technical arrest and 
landed from a destroyer at Penzance. Indignation meet- 
ings have been held in American, Irish and Australian cities 
over this interference with the freedom of the Catholic 
prelate. 

The Lord Mayor of Cork and ten of his associates were 
arrested for holding a Sinn Fein Court in the City Hall. The 
Lord Mayor was tried by court-martial and found guilty of 
having made seditious speeches, upholding the authority of 
the Irish republic and repudiating British rule, and of 
having control of the secret police cipher. 

Outbreaks of violence are frequent thruout the south and 
west of Ireland. Soldiers guarding a military airplane that 
had made a forced landing at Kantark, Cork, were attacked 
by Sinn Feiners. Two of the soldiers and four of the Irish 
were killed in the fight. At Limerick a conflict took place 
with the authorities in which several people were killed. 
Fires were started in many parts of the city by both fac- 
tions as reprizals. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH NEVER— 


Ate a tomato, sweet potato, banana, 
turkey or ice cream soda. 

Rode in a Pullman car, steamer 
berth, airplane, automobile or in any- 
thing faster than a royal coach with 
inadequate springs. 

Had gas, electric light, steam heat- 
ing, refrigerator, open plumbing, 
vacuum cleaner, or any other house- 
hold comfort, convenience or labor- 
saving device of a mechanical nature. 

Saw the moving pictures, heard a 
phonograph record, had a photograph 
taken, visited a really well-equipped 
museum or a reasonably adequate 
library, played basket-ball or danced 
the tango. 


YET SHE WAS OFTEN 
HAPPY— 


WHY CAN’T YOU BE? 




















Boundary Building 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


The border line fence between the 
United States and Canada is being re- 
paired this summer on one of its hard- 
est and roughest fronts. Something less 
than one hundred miles of the interna- 
tional boundary along the lower edge 
of Alaska will be resurveyed by two 
engineering parties working from 
either end. Both governments are shar- 
ing in the cost. 

New silver strikes of considerable 
promise have been made in the Port- 
land Canal country, and miners have 
been going in from everywhere, much 
after the manner of the old Klondike 
days. They have not always known 
which side of the line they have been 
prospecting on, and it is to make this 
point clear and certain, and so to avoid 
complications with tl- mining offices, 
that the two governments have under- 
taken a survey. 

The whole Alaska-Yukon border line, 
a 1500-mile frontier from Portland 
Canal to the Arctic coast, has been de- 
fined before. Fifteen years ago a joint 
boundary commission, as by treaty ar- 
ranged, began a big fencing contract 
which did not end till 1913 and the like 
of which had never before been done 
in that or any other country. It fixed 
the dividing line between American 
and Canadian territory all the way to 
the top and marked it with trails cut 
thru the forest and with boundary 
monuments and cairns set at intervals 
along the border. But in fifteen years, 
under the easy-growing conditions of 
Pacific Coast nature, a tangle of for- 
est underbrush has again obscured the 
fence-line and must be re-cleared. For 
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it is at that same point, where the 
fencing began in 1905, that the silver 
hunters are now at work and in doubt. 

Even in its doing-over stages, this 
fence-line survey is one of the hard- 
est pieces of wilderness work that will 
be done this year, and in its original 
proportions it made a record. The 
southern end of Alaska—the part 
known as the “Panhandle’—has as 
twisted and crooked a shore line as 
perhaps the world can show. The 
boundary line is almost equally crooked, 
for by treaty terms it runs at about 
thirty miles from the shore for the full 
length of the strip, and to get it ac- 
curately located the fencers of 1905 
were obliged to make very irregular 
tracks. In the main, however, this sec- 
tion of the international boundary, 
from Portland Canal to Mount St. 
Elias, was determined by a number of 
conspicuous peaks which were taken 
as ready-made landmarks, a mile or 
two here and there not counting seri- 
ously on one side or the other. 

The line, located by careful helio- 
trope calculations, was marked in three 
ways: by monuments, by cutting out 
the vista, and by ascertaining the ex- 
act position of turning points-or an- 
gles. The monuments were placed along 
the line at conspicuous points, such as 
the banks of rivers, the crossing of 
trails, and the summits of ridges or 
mountain spurs that happened to be on 
the line. They were of aluminum, bronze 
or concrete, three or five feet high, and 
solidly set into concrete beds, the ma- 
terials for which were transported un- 
der difficulties into the wilderness. 

















“Fence posts” such as this are the only 
boundary protection that is needed be- 
tween the United States and Canada 


Wherever the line passed thru tim- 
ber a twenty-foot skyline was cut, ten 
feet on each side, making it literally an 
international right-of-way thru the 
woods. It is this blazed trail of the 
Alaska-Yukon border that is now being 
re-cut. Additional monuments are also 
being placed for the surer guidance of 
the prospectors. 

Much climbing of mountains and 
scaling of glaciers is involved in this 
boundary fencing, for the line has to 
be carried over the hills and the rough 
places, regardless of what the country 
or the weather is like. Instruments and 
supplies must be lugged along for 
miles on miles, with only human backs 
to bear them. 

















© Kadel & Herbert 

NO, THIS AIN'T A KITE! 
What I have here is a surf board made of 
“baka” wood, lighter than cork, so I can 


swim just the way they do in Hawaii 


A Hundred Miles an Hour 


From time to time there is talk of 
projected electric railways to be dis- 
tinguished by speeds of one hundred 
miles an hour or more. The success of 
such plans depend wholly on their fi- 
nancial backing. The possibility of 
such speeds was amply proved some 
years ago by the Berlin-Zossen ex- 
periments, and as soon as such a road 
will pay we shall doubtless have it. 
That we shall be able to ride at this 
speed very soon is the opinion of more 
than one expert. In this relation, it 
should be borne in mind that the at- 
tention of railway men has been dis- 
tracted from the high-speed proportion 
by the consideration of electric ter- 
minal facilities made necessary in 
large cities. 

It has been shown fairly conclusive- 
ly that there is no physical reason why 
such speeds may not be attained and 
held, so that the problem has resolved 
itself into one of securing sufficient 
safety, that is to say, of building a 
suitable roadbed and of devising a 
suitable system of controlling the 
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trains. The electric motor furnishes 
the means by which any speed which 
the roadbed or the car itself will stand 
can be maintained indefinitely. 

Aside from the design of the road- 
bed, the method of controlling the 
trains therefore becomes the next in 
importance. As has been said, it is 
obvious that some extension of the 
block system must be employed in 
which the blocks are longer and the 
safety devices much more complete 
than anything in use today. One plan 
would be to divide the road into long 
blocks, each block ending at a stop- 
ping point, and to allow no train to 
start from one station until the pre- 
ceding train had left the one ahead. 
Another plan proposed contemplates 
dividing the road into shorter blocks 
with intermediate blocks each long 
enough to enable a train to be brought 
to a stop on it. The power supplied to 
these blocks is to be controlled by the 
train on the next block ahead, and is to 
be cut off automatically from these in- 
termediate blocks until there is no train 
in the block ahead. 

The interesting feature about these 
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plans is the fact that the very means 
which makes it possible for us to at- 
tain such high speeds is the means 
which will enable us to make use of 
them. The electric motor is the only 
driving mechanism considered for such 
high speeds, and the electric railway 
system is one which readily adapts it- 
self to automatic control. On such a 
road, not only would the signals be 
operated more or less automatically by 
the trains themselves, but the safety 
devices which would be necessary for 
the road would also be controlled elec- 
trically. There would be no difficulty in 
having the power supplied to one whole 
block cut off automatically by the 
presence of a train on another part of 
the road, a feature difficult to obtain 
if any other motive power be used. 
The high-speed road is more than a 
probable development in railroading, 
and that it will be purely electrical 
there seems at present to be no doubt. 
It is because the power is supplied to 
the moving trains ‘from a stationary 
power-house that such speeds may be 
maintained, and the movement of the 
trains may be controlled automatically. 


The Effect of Rain on Politics 
By Alvin H. Hansen, Ph. D., 


Associate Professor of Economics, University of Minnesota 


Normal precipitation and politics 
correlate in Minnesota. The complexion 
of county politics corresponds quite 
closely to the normal rain and snow- 
fall in the various counties of the state. 
The heaviest precipitation is in the 
southern tier of counties, and in the 
east central, northeast and north cen- 
tral counties. In these counties the nor- 
mal precipitation ranges from 25.5 to 
32.3 inches per annum. In the central 
and western portions of the state the 
precipitation is moderate, ranging from 
23.5 to 25.0 inches per annum. The 
northwestern part of the state has the 
lightest precipitation, the normal rang- 
ing from 20.0 to 21.5 inches. 

The vote in the recent primary elec- 
tion divided along the same lines. The 
regular Republicans carried the south- 
ern, eastern, northeastern and north 
central part of the state, while the non- 
partizans carried the central, western 
and northwestern part as the accom- 
panying map shows. 

The close correlation between rain- 
fall and politics in Minnesota is clearly 
apparent in the chart following. All 


PRECIPITATION IN FORTY- THREE COUNTIES 








the forty-three counties for which the 
normal precipitation is given by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau in its 1919 re- 
port are here arranged according to 
normal annual precipitation. Set over 
against the normal precipitation is 
shown the proportion of non-partizan 
votes as compared to the votes cast for 
the regular Republican candidate for 
Governor. The diagram shows the trend 
rather than the vote in each separate 
county. The first five counties were 
grouped together and the average non- 
partizan vote calculated for the group, 
the next five counties constitute the 
second group, and so on. The compari- 
son is therefore between the average 
vote of the five counties with the larg- 
est normal precipitation and the aver- 
age vote of the five counties with the 
next highest normal precipitation, and 
so on for the rest. It is apparent that 
the lower the precipitation the larger 
is the non-partizan vote. 

Climatic and economic conditions 
give rise to social philosophies and 
movements, and the extent to which the 
various competing philosophies and 


















































movements make 
headway is limit- 
ed by the condi- 
tions that exist. 
The great eco- 
nomic. condition 
which gives rise 
to unrest in the 
Northwest is the 
problem of mar- 
keting. Lying back 
of this economic situation is the nat- 
ural situation conditioned by the cli- 
matic and geological environment. If 
the struggle with nature is encourag- 
ing, the struggle between industrial 
groups presses less severely. Hence the 
causal relation between rainfall and 
politics. 


I Want to Know! 


Two-thirds of the farmers in the United 
States own their own homes. 
0% 


& NON PARTISAN 
PLURALITY 





Since the Great War began Greece has 
begun to import canned salmon. 
+e 


What goes needlessly into the waste pile 
—old paper, rags, rubber, metals, etc.—if 
all reclaimed would save the nation $500,- 
000,000 a year. 

+ 

The Republican party in Texas, like the 
Democratic party in Vermont, is so con- 
fident of success that his friends can hard- 
ly keep him quiet. aie 


During the last fiscal year the United 
States imported $120,000,000 worth of dia- 
monds; in the year before the Great War 
only $34,000,000 worth. Somebody has got 
the war prosperity we hear about. 

+ 


The French Brain Workers’ Union 
(Conféderation des Travailleurs Intellec- 
tuels) has attained a membership of over 
200,000 teachers, artists, journalists, clerks 
and scientific experts. Its chief object is to 
increase salaries. 

wet 

An Anti-Saloon League expert figures 
that since prohibition came into effect the 
people of the United States have drunk 
.006 pints of spirit per capita each day. 
This amount is so small that he defines it 
as “one smell per capita each day.” 

es 


Mango is now being introduced as a tree 
crop in southern Florida. Evidently not all 
people agree that “its taste resembles a ball 
of tow soaked in turpentine and molasses” 
and that “it is so sticky that you must eat 
it in a bathtub,” to quote two travelers’ 
descriptions. The editor’s own opinion is 
that it tastes something like a peach and 
something like a bar of soft soap and he 
quite agrees with the remark about the 
bathtub. 
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NON PARTISAN VOTE BY COUNTIES 








































































































































































































Getting on to Berlin 


was thrown in against the Americans, 
and was utterly defeated. 

The growth of the First American 
Army to a total of more than 1,000,000 
men, divided into seven army corps and 
fighting on a front of 120 kilometers, 
determined General Pershing at this 
time to create two armies in the place 
of the one which had grown too un- 
wieldy to be handled to advantage by 
one cummander and staff. Accordingly, 
on October 12, the first army, with the 
First, Third and Fifth American corps 
and the Seventeenth and Thirty-third 
French corps, was placed under com- 
mand of Lieutenant General Hunter 
Liggett and the right flank of its sector 
marked at Fresnes-en-Woevre, while 
from that point to Port-sur-Seille, east 
of the Moselle, the second army was 
created under command of Lieutenant 
General Robert Lee Bullard, with the 
Fourth American and Second French 
Colonial corps. 

The terrific demands of the conflict, 
in which division after division fought 
in the inclement weather until its 
losses and physical exhaustion for- 
bade further effort, produced rather 
rapid changes in the order of battle. 
On October 14, when another concerted 
attack was launched along the front 
from north of Verdun to St. Juvin, 
just east of Grandpre, the following 
divisions were in line from the Meuse 
westward: the Fourth, Third and Fifth 
divisions in the Third Corps, the Thir- 
ty-second and Forty-second divisions in 
the Fifth Corps, and the Eighty-second 
and Seventy-seventh divisions in the 
First Corps. 

The attack of October 14 was met 
everywhere by a wall of machine gun 
fire, and it did not make extensive 
gains, although the gains made were 
highly important. General McMahon’s 
division took Cunel and General Hahn’s 
occupied Romagne and conquered the 
intricate wooded slopes of the Cote 
Dame Marie, thus decisively breaking 
the Kriemhilde Stellung, the last 
intrenched German defense zone. 

Nowhere, however, was the fighting 
of the last half of October more con- 
tinuous and sanguinary than it was on 
the front of General Dickman’s corps 
along the Aire River, from a point east 
of St. Juvin to one west of Grandpre. 
General Duncan’s Eighty-second Divi- 
sion troops, between the 11th and the 
21st of October, took a considerable 
area near St. Juvin and approached 
Champigneulle, while General Alexan- 
der’s men, on the 13th, took St. Juvin 
and three days later gained a foothold 
in Grandpre. On October 16 the Sev- 
enty-seventh Division, after three weeks 
in line, was relieved by Gen. James H. 
McRae’s Seventy-eighth Division, which 
spent the remainder of the month in 
slowly gaining complete possession of 
Grandpre and the difficult hills north 
of it. 

Tho lively fighting was thus in prog- 
ress along most of the front during the 
latter half of October, it resulted 


rather in gaining advantageous ground 
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(Continued from page 237) 

at various points from which another 
general attack might jump off than in 
achieving immediately decisive results. 
But the enemy’s defense had worn so 
thin that Marshal Foch determined 
upon another tremendous effort, which 
would result in overwhelming the Ger- 
man armies. The date finally fixed for 
this effort was November 1. 

So far as the First American Army 
was concerned, on October 31 it had 
achieved an average advance of 21 
kilometers along its entire front since 
September 26; it had completely con- 
quered the Argonne bastion of the 
enemy’s Meuse-Argonne front and had 
very nearly completed the conquest of 
the Hights of the Meuse as well; it 
had taken 18,600 prisoners, 370 cannon 
and more than 1000 machine guns; 
was holding twenty-one German divi- 
sions at bay before it, and was closely 
threatening the enemy’s arterial rail- 
way line between Montmedy and Sedan. 
Its mission in the renewed attack 
would be to make a clean break thru 
the enemy’s line of battle and, still ad- 
vancing on the axis Montfaucon-Ro- 
magne-Buzancy, to sweep over the 
hights of Barricourt, the left uniting 
with the Fourth French Army and 
then moving on Sedan, while the center 
and right swept down and across the 
Meuse toward Montmedy, the extreme 
right coming into liaison on the Hights 
of the Meuse with the Franco-American 
divisions north of Verdun. 

While holding the enemy to an un- 
relaxing defense by means of front line 
activity, the Americans were, there- 
fore, in large part recuperating their 
energies and making every preparation 
for another attack as powerful as the 
one of September 26. The divisions in 
line for the attack were the Fifth and 
Ninetieth in the Third Corps, the 
Eighty-ninth and Second in the Fifth 
Corps, and the Eightieth, Seventy-sev- 
enth and Seventy-eighth in the First 
Corps. Of these, Gen. John A. Lejeune’s 
Second Division was to make a primary 
break thru, striking the remaining sec- 
tion of the Kriemhilde Stellung around 
Landres-et-St. Georges and _ thence 
driving northward toward Bayonville- 
et-Chennery and the Barricourt Hights. 

The two-hour preliminary bombard- 
ment utterly disrupted the German de- 
fense, and from the first the American 
forces swept forward with almost un- 


The Little Boy 
By Marion Clinch Calkins 


His soul and body were so lean, 
And so loved wind and sunning, 
I have to think in fashioning him, 
God fashioned him for running. 








His soul and body were so gay, 
And so loved games and leaping, 
I cannot think, in fashioning him, 
God fashioned him for sleeping. 


interrupted speed. By nightfall the 
Second Division had accomplished an 
extreme advance of more than nine 
kilometers, the divisions to its right 
making scarcely less progress. On the 
left, in front of Champigneulle and the 
Bois des Loges, the first day’s advance 
of General Dickman’s divisions was in- 
significant, but during the following 
night the enemy gave way, and on No- 
vember 2 these first corps troops 
jumped forward thru Buzancy, Gen- 
eral McRae’s extreme left flank gain- 
ing contact with General Gouraud’s 
patrols at Boult-aux-Bois, north of the 
Bois de Bourgogne. On the other flank, 
swinging on its right toward the 
Meuse, General Hines’ corps approached 
that river below Dun-sur-Meuse on the 
3rd and the guns of the long range 
artillery, closely following the advance, 
were able by their fire to suppress 
circulation on the great German rail- 
way line at the junctions of Montmedy 
and Longuyon. 

. Advancing straight into the enemy’s 
lines during the night of the 3rd, the 
Second Division by a remarkable march 
thru the rain-drenched woods to the 
Hights of Beaumont overlooking the 
Meuse at Letanne, forced the Germans 
to abandon an entire battle front 
which they had intended holding across 
the hills from Halles by Vaux-en- 
Dieulet and St. Pierremont to Chatil- 
lon-sur-Bar. The Fifth Division, facing 
east, crossed the Meuse at Brieulles 
and Clery on November 4 and, joining 
with the French and American divi- 
sions already on that side of the river, 
pressed on northwestward, while, to 
its left, General Allen’s, General 
Wright’s and General Lejeune’s men 
came up to the stream on the following 
day. Still further to the left, General 
Dickman’s corps reached the Meuse be- 
tween Mouzon and a point opposite 
Sedan, the Forty-second Division and 
the First Division prolonging the left 
in the direction of that city until, on 
November 7, the ground occupied by 
them was taken over by General Gou- 
raud’s troops. 

It was on November 6 that the 
Germans ffinally threw up _ their 
hands and begged Marshal Foch for 
terms on which the Allies would con- 
sent to an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities. Terms were dictated to the 
German commissioners, who were 
granted seventy-two hours in which to 
submit the terms to their government 
and receive its acceptance, the pursuit 
of the German armies meantime con- 
tinuing all along the front. 

In the American sector, between 
November 7 and 10, the enemy was 
hurled from the hights southeast of 
Stenay into the plain of the Woevre, 
and on the 10th and 11th General Sum- 
merall’s troops crossed the Meuse at 
Mouzon and Stenay, their advance be- 
ing directed on the railroad at Mont- 
medy. The enemy was retreating at 
every point along the western front 
when hostilities ceased under the armis- 
tice terms at bl a. m. on November 11. 
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As Man to Man 


(Continued from page 233) 


looking ahead. The past is dead so far 
.as he is concerned before the smoke 
clears from the field of battle. Taking 
such an important part in public af- 
fairs it was only natural that he should 
eventually become a power in politics. 
His enemies say that he became a boss 
—that it was merely a game of chas- 
ing away the other bosses so that he 
could take their places. They even hint 
that he was not a particularly good 
boss and assert that he had many of 
the faults of his predecessors. He is not 
without enemies in Dayton. He is the 
type of man who wins very loyal 
friends and equally enthusiastic ene- 
mies. But it is interesting to note that 
the loyal friends are vastly in the ma- 
jority. It is also interesting to note 
that Cox did not wait until his news- 
paper was firmly established and finan- 
cially independent before he launched 
his vigorous editorial policy. He was 
struggling to meet the payroll most of 
the time he was making enemies. It is 
said there are more than one hundred 
small payments recorded on the orig- 
inal note which was incident to his 
purchase of the Dayton News. It is 
also worthy of note that Cox has tried 
to keep his employees with him and 
there are quite a number of old timers 
in the plant. 

One of these men told me about the 
time when Cox had his first private 
office. That was long before the Dayton 
News owned its own building. Cox was 
pleased with his private office and the 
lettering on the glass door. He had oc- 
cupied it only a few minutes»when he 
had a caller. Some seconds later there 
was a terrific crash of glass and the 
caller alighted on his eyebrow out in 
the corridor. The caller had come to 
participate in a fight with the editor 
and he had succeeded. But the new pri- 
vate office was a wreck. One of the old 
timers told me that “Cox is not much 
of a writer, but when it comes to dig- 
ging up the facts he is a heller.” He 
still has an office in the News building 
and is never happier than when at 
work there, tho he has not written 
much for his newspapers since he has 
been in public life. His editors do not 
praise his official acts, but I discovered 
that they follow the usual custom with 
newspapers owned by public men: they 
find occasion for reprinting a great 
deal of the favorable comment of other 
publications. The Dayton News is in- 
tensely partizan in its politics, but not 
bitterly so. I found editorials in its 
files praising nearly every prominent 
Democrat of recent years, and espe- 
cially William Jennings Bryan, who 
seemed not to be especially delighted 
with the nomination of Cox. One edi- 
torial compared him with Gladstone, 
finding him equal to the British states- 
man and of the same type. 

Speaking critically of the Dayton 
News it impressed me as being fully up 
to the standard that might reasonably 
be set for a city of that size—155,000 
Population. The News is not as aggres- 
Sive now as it has been in local affairs. 
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‘ Do Your Teeth 


Glisten Like the Teeth You See? 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Notethe pretty teeth seen every- 
where today. You can see that count- 
less people clean teeth better than be- 
fore. They remove the film which dulls 
teeth. 


This new method is employed on mil- 
lions of teeth every day. Dentists every- 
where are urging its adoption. This is 
to urge you to test it—free—and see 
what it means to you. 


’ Film Dulls the Teeth 


A viscous film forms on your teeth. 
You can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 

The tooth brush does not end it. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve it. So millions find that teeth 
ae daily are stil ruined by that 

lm. 


The film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles nowa- 
days are traced to film. 


Now a Way to End It 


Dental science, after years of search- 
ing, has found an efficient film com- 
batant. Able authorities have proved 
it by years of careful tests. Now great 
efforts are being made to bring it into 
universal use. 

The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And, to show 
its powers, a 10-Day Tube is being sent 
to everyone who asks. 


How Millions Have Proved It 


Millions have proved this new way 
by a simple test. If you have not done 
so, make it. Film removal is vitally 
important. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 


This method long seemed barred. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. And now 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now 
advised by leading dentists every- 
where and supplied by druggists in 
large tubes. 





active pepsin can be every day ap- 
plied, and forced wherever the film 
goes. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how the teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. 


When you see the results and read 
the reason, Pepsodent will need no ar- 
gument. The cleaner, whiter, safer 
teeth are evidence enough. For your 
own sake, don’t wait longer. Cut out 
the coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 762, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, II. 

Mail 10o-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





re 


Only one tube to a fami'y 
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Ss 
Breaking the Skin | 

may be a trifling or a serious matter. 
“THE slightest cut may become in- 
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One reason is that many of the battles 
have been won. The paper is well edit- 
ed, it prints an excellent selection of 
world news, its features are good, and 
its makeup neat. Its staff gives one the 
impression of being adequate, compe- 
tent, enthusiastic. The men like Cox as 
a publisher and they have the utmost 
confidence that they may differ with 
him in confidence and sometimes win 
the argument. 

There has been a great change: in 
Dayton during the time Cok has owned 
a newspaper there. Once it was closely 
allied to the surrounding farms. Now 
it is the center of specialty manufac- 
turing which calls for skilled labor. It 
seemed to me as I walked the streets 
that there was a building and loan as- 
sociation office on every corner. Dayton 
is a city of home owners. It is a bust- 
ling, clean, beautiful city with very 
little labor trouble. In many ways it is 
an ideal industrial city. In ten years 
its growth has been 33 per cent, and 
this includes the period of the great 
floods in 1913. As soon as the water 
had receded the News was published 
on the street, and a few days later it 
announced in a front page editorial 
that “there has been enough of calam- 
ity” and that the News would publish 
“no more reminders of the harrowing 
days of the flood.” That is again char- 
acteristic of Cox. His face is set al- 
ways resolutely toward the future. 

With all his energy and strong will 
he is a kindly man, there is a twinkle 
of humor in his eyes most of the time, 
and he loves a good story. Incidentally 
he is an excellent story teller. I was 
present at the daily conferences be- 
tween Cox and the newspaper men. 
One of the correspondents asked a 
question and then added: “I don’t wish 
to pry into the secret, but ” Cox 
laughed and said: “Don’t worry. You 
won’t.” It was a very kindly laugh, in 
which all present joined. The faintest 
suggestion that he might not be able to 
take care of himself amused Cox. That 
is one of his most prominent charac- 
teristics. He is self-reliant, a dynamo 
of energy, gifted with common sense 
and saneness to a remarkable extent, 
conservative, not notable for vision or 
idealism, big enough to seek and take 
advice. During my interview with him 
his eyes kindled with the fire of the en- 
thusiast only one time, and that was 
when he discussed the work a woman 
educator is doing to wipe out illiter- 
acy. It was evident he has a passion 
for the common schools. 

Cox is a comparatively wealthy man 
today. He has bought back the old 
family homestead which his father sold 
and added to it until it is now a well im- 
proved estate. The farm is in Butler 
County. I met Cox at his home, Trail’s 
End. It is an ideal home, beautiful but 
above all else comfortable, and it has an 
impressive library. The automobile road 
winds around the hill under magnifi- 
cent trees, behind which the house is 
completely hidden from view. 

One takés the train in Dayton and 
arrives in Marion three hours later. 
The two presidential candidates are al- 
most neighbors. Marion is acity of not 
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more than 30,000 population. It has 
some large manufacturing plants, but 
is still closely allied tothe surrounding 
farming country and always has been. 
The city is well paved with brick and 
has beautiful trees along the sidewalks. 
It is an excellent example of a small 
Middle West community. There is al- 
most no foreign element. Marion has 
an excellent park and a_ boulevard 
plan, part of the boulevards having 
been constructed. The name of Harding 
is associated with thisand other enter- 
prizes which have tended to make Mar- 
ion a pleasant place in which to live. 
His contribution toward such things 
has been ideas rather than money. 


ARDING, like Cox, began in the 

newspaper game while he was in his 
teens. He was a very young man when 
he purchased the Marion Star. He had 
much opposition to face and not a very 
good field for his enterprize. A predic- 
tion of failure at the time would cer- 
tainly not have been unreasonable. Mar- 
ion had more newspapers then than it 
has now, altho the town has grown 
tremendously. There was no particular 
political battle for the Star to fight. Evi- 
dently Harding’s idea was that he could 
publish a more acceptable small town 
newspaper than Marion then boasted. 
He paid only $300 for the Star. For a 
long time he slept on a cot in the news- 
paper. office. He was reporter, advertis- 
ing solicitor, printer, in other words, he 
was the typical small town editor of 
those times. 

I looked over the files of the Star 
carefully. The impression I obtained 
was that of a kindly man desiring to 
serve his community. He gave the petty 
local happenings the appearance of im- 
portance they would naturally have to 
the community. The report of the death 
of a person had in it a real touch of 
human sympathy. One gathers an im- 
pression of deep love for the community 
and pride in its progress from the dis- 
cussion of local problems incident to the 
growth of a town. The Star always 
was, as it still is, a good newspaper. 
Its telegraph service is excellent and 
its features well selected. Like Cox’s 
Dayton News, the Marion Star is also 
intensely partizan, but not bitter. Its 
partizanship is shown more in _ its 
praise of Republicans than in its criti- 
cism of Democrats. A very large pro- 
portion of the editorials in the Star 
deal with strictly local matters. I found 
this also true of the Dayton News even 
during the most critical periods of the 
world war. Reading the files of those 
periods one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the thought that Ohio evidently 
did not expect the nation to be drawn 
into the world war. As between the 
two, however, the Star more frequently 
showed indications that its editor saw 
what was coming. The News followed 
President Wilson with the utmost loy- 
alty in the long period of uncertainty 
before the war in the days before the 
President had begun to prepare the na- 
tion for the inevitable. In looking over 
the files of the Star I was especially 
impressed by an editorial in the issue of 
March 31, 1917, in which the growing 
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encroachment of the executive power 
was discussed. Evidently the idea which 
Harding has stressed in this campaign 
was very ripe in his mind then. Some 
of the sentences are almost the same 
as those he has recently used in criti- 
cizing President Wilson. 

While Harding has been intensely 
loyal to the Republican party as an: ed- 
itor and otherwise, the editorials are 
not slavish in tone. There is a ring of 
sincerity to them. In this connection it 
is worth while to note that Harding’s 
paper was not partizan in local mat- 
ters, but seemed to make the burden of 
its message: ‘Remember, gentlemen, 
that the issue, after all, is the welfare 
of the city of Marion. We may all have 
our opinions as to what is best to do 
and we may differ, but if we fight too 
bitterly we shall injure the thing we 
are fighting for.” The quotations are 
my own. I did not find any such senti- 
ment in so many words, but such seems 
to have been the spirit of the policy of 
the Star. 

There is a great deal of difference 
in the mission of a newspaper in a 
city the size of Marion and a city 
the size of Dayton. In the latter the 
press becomes a very effective weapon. 
In the smaller town Harding’s policy 
is not only the wiser but it is the only 
policy which offers any hope of suc- 
cess, in my opinion. I do not think 
there can be any doubt about the fact 
that Harding has a deep love for Mar- 
ion and for the Republican party. He 
is not of a belligerent turn of mind. 
He would be willing to engage in a 
factional fight if he thought it abso- 
lutely necessary, but his first instinct 
would be to act as peacemaker. I am 
told that he was busy trying to com- 
pose differences at the Republican con- 
vention when he was selected in con- 
ference as the man to be nominated. I 
cannot think of any role more natural 
for a man of his type than that of 
peacemaker, with a calm that could not 
be disturbed by the passions of the 
moment, with a serene faith that the 
difficulties really amounted to little 
compared to the purpose of the Repub- 
lican party. Such also has been his at- 
titude as an editor in Marion’s local 
affairs. 

It was a long time after Harding 
launched into his career as an editor 
before the Star was sound financially. 
Very patiently and very slowly Hard- 
ing established a place for it in Marion 
before it even began to make much 
progress. Its very existence had to be 
justified before it could begin to grow. 
The situation in Dayton was decidedly 
different. Dayton really needed a news- 
paper and had needed one for a long 
time when Cox started there. 

_ After Harding married, his wife 
helped him with his struggling news- 
paper. She was most active in the cir- 
culation department if it could be 
called a department of such a small 
vusiness. Mrs. Harding is a woman of 
great energy and initiative. She is a 
“good business man.” Mrs. Harding is 


slender, has a beautiful profile, and/| 


eyes that glow with intense interest 
during a conversation. The Senator 
and his wife are such inseparable com- 
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panions that the people of Marion who 
have known them for many years usu- 
aly speak of “the Hardings.” 

Quite aside from Marion’s natural 
pride in having a presidential possibil- 
ity within the corporate ‘imits, the 
people there are very fond of the Hard- 
ings. Evidently this small town pub- 
lisher has been a good neighbor and a 
model citizen. In walking about the 
streets of Marion I found Harding’s 
picture in a window of nearly every 
building in the city, whether a busi- 
ness house or home. I saw only two 
Cox pictures. One was in the office of 
the opposition newspaper. Onc gets the 
impression that Marion is about 90 per 
cent for Harding. As he walks about 
the streets, usually in the company of 
some delegation, he waves his hand to 
people across the street or on their 
front porches in typical small town 
style. They wave back without paying 
any attention to the crowd accompany- 
ing their neighbor. They are used to it 
now. Harding is pre-eminently a good 
neighbor and a plain sort of man. 
Somehow I got the impression that the 
friendly greetings along the way 
meant more to him than the visiting 
delegations. He is a very modest, shy, 
somewhat diffident sort of man. I can- 
not avoid the feeling that he would be 
just as well pleased to go on with his 
newspaper business and not have to 
spend so much time away from home. 

Harding has one of the most impres- 
sive countenances I haveever seen. The 
official campaign portraits of him are 
excellent likenesses. They do not—in- 
deed, they could not—exaggerate the 
character so plainly written on that 
face. In repose, his expression is rather 
sad. He is a tall man, with a large head 
and large features. His is the face of 
a man who has worked hard, both with 
hands and brain, who has struggled 
every step of the way and has learned 
infinite patience, charity of judgment, 
mercy, and who has developed a mag- 
nificent character. There is a_ kindly 
twinkle in his eyes. He, like Cox, is an 
excellent story teller and loves a good 
story. When his face lights up with 
amusement it is really merry, but in 
repose he looks the part of statesman, 
thinker, the man who knows long years 
of incessant effort. He does not give the 
impression of even approximately the 
boundless energy of Cox, but rather of 
a man who would like to take things a 
little easier but for his inability to win 
the argument against a stern con- 
science. There is something Lincoln- 
esque about his expression; not that 
he resembles Lincoln, for he does not, 
but if some one were to tell me that he 
had walked five miles to take a cus- 
tomer his forgotten change, as Lincoln 
did, I would believe the story without 
the shadow of a doubt. 

He, like Cox, has been able to keep 
his employees. There is a_ tradition 
around the office of the Star that when 
new men come to work in the editorial 
department they shall hear a brief lec- 
ture on the’ spirit of the institution. 
Harding has delivered that lecture a 
great many times, and now his man- 
aging editor carries on the tradition. 
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The lecture has been written, tho, i 
was probably never delivered twice in 
exactly the same words. As it has been 
written it follows: 


REMEMBER there are two sides to every 
question. Get them both 

BE truthful. Get the facts. 

MISTAKES are inevitable, but strive for 
accuracy. I would rather have one story 
exactly right than a hundred half 
wrong. 

BE decent, be fair, be generous. 

Boost—don’t knock. 

THERE’S good in everybody. Bring out the 
good in everybody, and never needlessly 
hurt the feelings of anybody. 

IN reporting a political gathering give the 
facts, tell the story as it is, not as you 
would like to have it. Treat all parties 
alike. 

Ir there’s any politics to be played, we 
will play it in our editorial columns. 

TREAT all religious matter reverently. 
IF it can possibly be avoided never bring 
ignominy to an innocent woman or child 
in telling of the misdeeds or misfortunes 
of a relative. Don’t wait to be asked, 
but do it without the asking. And, above 
all, be clean and never let a dirty word 
or suggestive story get into type. 
want this paper so conducted that it 
can go into any home without destroying 
the innocence of any child. 
That creed and others closely similar 
to it are by no means uncommon in 
American newspaper offices. I have 
been familiar with such expressions as 
these since I was a cub reporter, but 
all newspapers do not live up to this 
creed very well. A close examination of 
the files of the Star reveals a very evi- 
dent desire to live up to every word of 
that creed in the finest spirit. 

One of the old timers in Marion told 
me an interesting story cbout “the 
Hardings.” That was the term he used. 
He said that many years ago a 
plumber came to Marion when plumb- 
ers were more of a novelty than they 
are now and that Harding became ac- 
quainted with the plumber. He asked 
the plumber about his work and they 
struck up a friendship that lasted for 
some years. Eventually the plumber left 
Marion. Some years later the Hardings 
ran across him by accident in another 
city and learned that he was blind. 
They made sympathetic inquiry and 
discovered that his blindness could eas- 
ily be cured by a simple operation. 
They immediately financed the opera- 
tion, which resulted successfully. Noth- 
ing would ever have been known about 
it in Marion but for the fact that Mrs. 
Harding missed a reception which the 
townspeople had prepared for the Sen- 
ator and herself. She thought courtesy 
required that she should be present 
when the operation was performed on 
the blind plumber. The old timer con- 
cluded his story by saying: “They’ve 
done lots of things like that.” Perhaps 
this, in part, accounts for the fact that 
the. business men of Marion bought 
pages and half pages by the dozen in 
Harding’s newspaper to print Hard- 
ing’s picture, when he was nominated 
at Chicago. The Star very seldom makes 
any reference to Harding’s political 
activities. 

The fact that Mrs. Harding has 
played an important part in the suc- 
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cess of the Star seems to have given 
her husband the idea that there is 
room in a newspaper office for women. 
Three of the reporters on the Star are 
women. Two of the eight linotype op- 
erators are women. There are women 
in every office and every department of 
the newspaper. There are nearly as 
many women in the office of the Star 
as men. 


UMMING up my impressions of these 

two men! would say that each is in his 
own way a type of the more than ordi- 
narily successful American newspaper 
man with both editorial and business 
ability—that each has been drawn into 
politics more because journalism and 
politics are such close neighbors in 
Ohio than because of any original in- 
tention to seek public office. Common 
sense and charact * are the most no- 
table characteristics of each man. 
Leaving aside all questions of platform 
and party affiliation, and judging them 
simply as two editors, one of whom 
will soon be President of the United 
States, my personal feeling is that 
either one will make an excellent Pres- 
ident. Neither has, so far as one can 
now judge, elements of greatness which 
show promise of linking them with the 
greatest American statesmen. But they 
both have those elements of sanity, 
common sense, appreciation of the or- 
dinary life of the ordinary American, 
which all our greatest Presidents have 
had. They are of the people znd close 
to the soil. There is nothing awe in- 
spiring about either of them. I have 
not the slightest doubt that their 
equals exist by the thousands from 
Maine to California. I think they would 
be the first to assert vehemently that 
this statement is true and that they 
have been chosen by the turn of for- 
tune’s wheel in the great gamble of 
politics. 

They are not the types of men I 
would expect to bring some great mes- 
sage to the American nation. It will 
astonish me if either of them makes a 
great issue in American public affairs 
by introducing some new thought. But 
each of them, none the less, has 
within him powers that will enable him 
to rise to greatness should the emer- 
gency present. They are plain men, 
conscious of their limitations, harbor- 
ing no illusions of greatness. But such 
men have in times past made for them- 
selves immortal fame when fortune 
willed them the crisis that made op- 
portunity. 

In looking over the files of the Mar- 
ion Star I read an editorial in the issue 
of March 22, 1917, in which the asser- 
tion was made that “the cranks of the 
country” won the election of 1916, but 
that the nation would learn a lesson it 
would not soon forget, and that the 
nation would go back to plain old-fash- 
ioned Americans in 1920. We will omit 
the partizan reference to the present 
administration and pass comment only 
on the prediction: the sort of men the 
Star said in that editorial, published 
March 22, 1917, would be the choice of 
the people in 1920, Cox and Harding 
both are. 
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Beginning September, 1920, we noutunge the 
magazine to three columns, and improve it 
in many ways. 


Our October issue will contain several con- 
tributions of exceptional interest and value, 
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“The Downward Drift of Christian Thought.’’ 


This will be supplemented by one from our 
Edinburgh correspondent, the Rev. W. Graham 
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“Review of Professor Peake’ s One-Volume 
ommentary,’ 


showing its exceedingly dangerous character 
from a doctrinal point of view. Assuming it 
to have a wide reading, Mr. Scroggie says it 
will prove ‘‘a set-back to a true spiritual re- 
vival more than any other single volume of 
our time.”’ 

A New England pastor sends us a good 
working homily on 


“Three Phrases Descriptive of the 
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The issue will also contain *. unusual bio- 
graphical study by Principal W. C. Stevens of 
Midland Bible School, Kansas City; on 


“Noah, and What God Thought of Him.’’ 


We prefer to give our readers new and fresh 
matter each month, rather than reprints from 
old books and other publications, but occa- 
sionally such a reprint has a rare and present 
value, such as Professor Robert Dick Wil- 
son’s article on 


What Does ‘‘The Sun Stood Still’’ Mean? 


This appeared in the Princeton Theological 
Review about two years ago, and we have 
been awaiting a good opportunity to place it 
before our readers. 

But the above is a small part of what we 
have in store, as manuscripts are already in 
our hands of articles and original reports of 
addresses by such Christian educators, Bible 
teachers, pastors and evangelists as the fol- 
lowing: Principal T. R. O’Meara, Dean R, A. 
Torrey, Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, Fev. A. 
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Rev. A. E,. Thompson, Rey. John Timothy 
Stone, Bvangelist L. W. Munhall, Evangelist 
W. E. Biederwolf, Evangelist Charles Inglis 
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tain peaks in every direction; refined home 
comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms 
with bath. 


Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 


All Outdoor Diversions for 
Young and Old 


The ideal place for rest or the strenuous 
life. Everything to your liking with crea- 
ture comforts to make your holiday benefi- 
cial and delightful. 


For particulars address 


M. B. Marshall, Manager, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 
45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,616,928.30 


This Company acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Court Depositary and in all other recognized 
trust capacities. It receives deposits subject to check and allows interest on daily balances. It holdsand manages securities and 
other property, re«l and personal, for esvates, corporations and individuals, and acts as Trustee under corporate mortgages, anc 
as Registrar and Transter Agent for corporate bonds and stocks. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL. Vice-President WILLIAM C. LEE, Asst. Secretary 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary THOMAS H. WILSON, Asst. Secretary 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Asst. Secretary WILLIAM G. GREEN, Asst. Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 

WM. ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS jones Coane BLISS, JR. 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HE de FORES 

JOHN J. PHELPS EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD wh. VINCENT ASTOR. 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 
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What return 
do you get 
for your savings? 





Higher Interest Rates 


Outing toa general advance in interest 

we shall fora ort time at least, 
be able to get Seven Per Cent for our 
tomers on First ortgage 


In former years 6% was considered a 
big return without taking undue risk. 
Now, when Government bonds yield this 











and when the premier bonds of Euro- 


pean nations may be bought at far more 
attractive yields with possibilities for R E 
greater profits than have been offered in 


many decades, it may be well to consult 
these opportunities. Of all the investment opportunities offered there 














are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
Our Special Monthly Instalment Plan safety is the first and and uni- 
increases your immediate purchasing form return equally important, and these seem 
power by enabling you to pay 20% down incompatible. Aside from government bunds, the 
and 10% a month and take full advan- return under which is small, there is nothing more 
tage of the present attractive prices of sure and certain than an annuity with the 
these Foreign Issues. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a _ certain life- 
Send for our Book F.G.B.-23, also ask time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
for 88-L.L. which gives details of our equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
Monthly Instalment Plan and its special ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
privileges. safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
absolutely beret question of doubt. The Annuity 
Department. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York. will give advice as to the return 





at any age, male or female. 
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Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 








BRONZE ivenowcat tasters 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 





porggre cy omg are: JOHN : POLACHEK 
' The United States Life BRONZE: &-IRON-G@ 








Insurance Company 


494 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 
in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating FREE 
Policies _ only. Over __ Forty-five TRIAL 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 


\1| Cut out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
ers. \f} address (no moneys and we will send you our Famous 
~ caaae Urea davs FREE Fetes if a like it, pa 1" 
° n 0 
Joun P. Munn, M.D, President. | it ‘5. if raif you don’tlike it return it. SEN taney. 


|} MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 "'St. Louis, Mo. 
Good territory open for high class, personal 


producers, under direct contracts with the BRONZE TABLETS 


Company. Address Home Office, 277 


adu: "4 : FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Broadway, New York City. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
: el | (Dept. 23° 556 W. 27th St., New York city 



































Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 


If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 
year we find ourselves little better off, if any, than at the beginning. We have earned 
$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is 
we have nothing to show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
Kept Us Poor.” 


THE INDEPENDENT, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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The Law and the Profits 


(Continued from page 234) 


of persons willing to work and seek- 
ing work, but deprived of work be- 
cause of the consideration of profits. 
In a word, profits will not continue to 
be the primary consideration in -indus- 
try, whether private or “affected with 
a public interest,” for all industry will 
be held to be charged with.a public in- 
terest, as all industry necessarily is. 

At Chicago a powerful group of big 
business magnates, assembled at the 
Blackstone Hotel to kcep a hand on 
the Republican national convention, 
decided unanimously against the 
Kansas [Industrial Court Act. At 
Montreal the American Federation of 
Labor also unanimously decided against 
it. I do not believe the Industrial Court 
Act is the solution of industrial un- 
rest, but it has broken thru tradition- 
al industrial ideas in a revolutionary 
way, and it has extended the principle, 
beyond the line of public utilities, of 
the public interest or “cost of the 
service” as opposed to “value of the 
service,” and in these respects it is in 
line with social evolution and ominous 
to industrial autocracy. It is another 
step taken in the slow progress of man 
in his human right to live and pursue 
his happiness, against the rights of 
private property. 

Is the trend then toward state so- 
cialism? It is if it is not properly di- 
rected. But the goal is not necessarily 
state socialism, and ought not to be. 

During the war the state did assume 
a direct overlordship of industry, in 
order to shape it to certain desired 
ends. These, however, are not the ends 
of peace-time industry. The purpose 
of wartime direction is concentration 
of industry with a viev’ to production 
of war supplies. The methods of war 
are not those of peace. We employ dif- 
ferent methods, but we do not accept 
different principles in war than in 
peace. Principles remain the same, and 
the principle underlying the shifting to 
war methods of control of industrial- 
ism is the principle I have mentioned, 
that industry is a servant of the pub- 
lic and exists to produce and serve and 
not primarily “for a profit, but profit 
is incidental, as in the case of rail- 
roads, to well conducted industry. 

That such regulation of industry by 
law or by acceptance of the rule of ren- 
dering public service is not socialism is 
evident from the railroad status. When 


transportation was under Government . 


operation the criticism directed upon it 
was that Government management was 
the negation of good management be- 
cause of the absence of an incentive 
to initiative. But when the railroads 
were turned back to private operation, 
under Government control, there was 
a sigh of relief on the part of indus- 
trial leaders, because they recognized 
that the incentive to initiative and ef- 
ficiency was not destroyed under the 
provisions of the Esch-Cummins Act. 
This incentive, of course, is profit. But 
in this case only a “reasonable” profit. 

If in railroads a “reasonable” profit 
is a sufficient incentive to efficiency 
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and gives scope for full initiative, then 
so are “reasonable” profits in what are 
now regarded as clearly private in- 
dustry a sufficient incentive, tho these 
profits may vary in different indus- 
tries with the variable risk in them. 
Roger Babson describes going into 
a great metropolitan bank, marching 
up and down before which were sol- 
diers with rifles. “Everything was 
guarded as if this were the most 
sacred spot in America.” It wes not a 
home. On his way he happened to see a 
mother, a grandmother and several 
children being evicted from a home. 
“As I sat in my office later,” he writes, 
“a vision came to my mind of the Bol- 
shevist. For the first time I momen- 
tarily caught his point of view—that 
this Government is organized to pro- 
tect property rather than people.” 
The remedy for profiteering is to 
convince industry, by force of law if 
necessary, that industry is not con- 
ducted first of all for profit, but as a 
public service, that employment and 
production are primary obligations 
that it must assume, and that it is a 
servant—not in any sense a master. 
Washington, D. C. 


The League or Bolshevism ? 
We Must Choose 


(Continued from page 235) 
face with the internationalism of men 
who have taken things into their own 
hands. 

In the United States we have, as 
yet, seen no marked tendency in this 
direction, but there is a lesson for us 
in the things that have come to pass in 
Europe. We can no longer ignore the 
fact that Russia’s millions are thoroly 
committed to the communistic theory. 
France and Italy are coming increas- 
ingly under the control of socialistic 
ideas and socialistic leaders. No other 
leaders can long hold control in the 
existing state of public opinion in those 
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countries. Germany has been reorgan-. 
ized into a socialistic nation of 7B. 
000,000 souls. We are impressed with | 
the growth of socialism in Great Brit-| 
ain and the adoption of socialistic 
ideas by British statesmen. 

For this development in the nations | 
of Europe, war and preparations for 
war, the burdens and the horrors of | 
war are largely responsible. It spreads | 
across frontiers as readily as trade and | 
commerce and much more irresistibly. | 
If war and war preparations are to 
continue to be the principal business 
and the chief expense of national gov- 
ernment, we will not be immune from 
the development of socialism and Bol- 
shevism on an impressive scale in the 
United States. It will not be confined 
as in the past to soap box oratory. It 
will seize the political power. 

I repeat, therefore, that we are 
called upon to choose between the in- 
ternationalism\of a League of Nations, 
a society of states whose standards are 
mutual protection, with honor, justice, 
liberty and self-government, and the 
internationalism of the Bolshevist. 

Washington, D. C. 




















SS Travel 


-_ 


*- where you want 
and how you want. 


to far away corners in picturesque America, 
historic European bypaths, or the golden vistas 
of the Orient; travel by water, rail or highway, 
or take the trail on foot—you will travel in 
financial comfort and security if you carry your 
funds in the form cf 


‘ A B «» American Ch 
° * Bankers 
Association eques 
Safer than money. _Self-identifying. | Accepted universally. 


N arrangement has been made through the 
Bankers Trust Company’s foreign service 
whereby travelers upon their arrival in Europe 
have the privilege of exchanging the A. B. A. 
Cheques which they bring with them for other 
A. B. A. Cheques payable in pounds, francs, 
lire, etc., as their needs may require, at the rates 
current on the day of exchange. Through this 
service the traveler may obtain the best rates of 
exchange that the market allows. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100 in convenient leather wallets— at almost 


any bank in the United States and Canada. 


For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1936 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 





terms on September 1, 1920, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York at the Bankers 


Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Cold Bonds 
Due March 1 1933 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1920, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York at the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, September 20, 1920. 

G. D. Miine, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 17, 1920. 
DIVIDEND 99. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 24% per cent on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on September 30, 1920, to the 
stockholders of record as they oupete, at the close 
of business on September 7, 1920. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed, 

JOS. T, MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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Talk Convincingly— 

and the World Is At 
Your Feet 








HY can one man sell 
where another fails? 
Why can one man get the 
sought-after job when an- 
other, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does 


everyone “believe in” one 


‘man and have no confidence 


in another, who really has 
as much ability? The thing 
that counts is not only what 
you say but how you say it. 
[f you are interested, write 
for our free booklet called 
“The 


Convincing Talker—How I 


Secret of Being a 


Learned it in One Evening.” 





THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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Don’t Keep Your Eye on the Ball 


(Continued from page 238) 


not difficult with a little practice to 
regulate it. Then one has, practically, 
the stroke that is Hary Vardon’s sta- 
ple shot. It has the merit, too, of being 
a most reliable stroke when one has 
acquired the knack. 

There is still another matter of the 
greatest importance, wherein, by the 
way, all the greatest players of the 
world, including . Braid Taylor and 
Vardon, mislead their readers. That 
is the management of one’s weight 
during the swing. 

The triumvirate are agreed that in 
addressing the ball one should have 
one’s weight distributed equally be- 
tween the two feet. They say that, 
thereafter, during the upward swing, 
one must not move one’s head nor hips; 
yet, they tell us that, by some inscrut- 
able means, at the top of the swing the 
weight goes on to the righé leg. 

This is, of course, simply an impos- 
sibility. They do not even attempt to 
carry out in their own play what they 
say in their books. As a matter of fact, 
the weight in the swing never goes on 
to the right leg. It cannot do so if one 
follows the: directions for the swing, 
but it is needless to encumber one’s 
mind, in play, with countless things to 
remember. The secret of managing 
one’s weight in the golf-stroke is to 
give half of it to each foct. It is im- 
possible to improve on that idea; main- 
taining that idea, which connotes keep- 
ing one’s head quite still during the 
drive, means that at the top of the 
swing there will be, if anything, a little 
more weight on the left foot than on 
the right. 

Included in this question of weight 
is the old, old admonition about keep- 
ing one’s eye on the ball, that has been 
done to death. Keeping one’s eye on the 
ball would be useless unless one kept 


one’s head steady. One might gaze © 


steadfastly at the ball, but if one 
ducked one’s head or lifted it, the 
stroke would be ruined, as many are. 
It is keeping one’s head still that is 
important. As a matter of fact, the eye 
has fulfilled its function so long before 
it gets to the ball that therein lies the 
great danger. The eye desires to antici- 
pate the flight of the ball, and one must 
fight against that tendency. 

The young professional, Hayes of 
Newport, can drive a fine ball with his 
eyes shut and his face turned up to the 
sky. I have seen him do it repeatedly. 

Vardon says, quite rightly, that, 
as one hits the ball, the head should 
come up and turn naturally. Unless it 
does so, one is apt to check the follow 
thru. 

In the upward swing it is important 
to let the hands lead the body. In other 
words, do not let the body “get in 
front.” The importance of this is seen 
in the downward swing which is the 
converse of the upward. James Sherlock 
says, and it has never been better ex- 
pressed, that the club should be 
“picked up” and carried back a long 
way before the forearms begin to turn. 

After all, one of the most important 


things in golf is to be perfectly natural. 
The more natural we are, the less we 
have to think of at the time we are 
making the stroke. There is really no 
time to think of anything except hit- 
ting the ball. 

The downward swing starts before 
the upward. swing is finished. This is 
a paradox, but it is very sound golf. 
The fact is that the body starts to re- 
turn toward the ball before the club 
head has reached its lowest point in 
the upward swing. Look at the motion 
pictures of the famous players and you 
will see that, in nearly every case, at 
the top of the swing the driver sinks 
a little below the horizontal. Then look 
at their bodies and you will be sur- 
prized to see how much they have start- 
ed to unwind before the club has start- 
ed to return. 

This statement is sure to be much 
debated, but it is true beyond doubt. 
As the hands lead the body back and 
away from the ball, so, conversely, does 
the body lead the hands back to the 
ball. So it will be seen that the body 
has started the downward stroke be- 
fore the arms have finished the up- 
ward stroke. That is one of the secrets 
of the beautiful rhythm of the perfect 
golf stroke. There is no stopping, no 
jerking at the top of the swing; the 
upward stroke is insensibly merged in 
the downward stroke, so that the clos- 
est observer, even a camera at fifteen- 
hundredths of a second, cannot find 
anything disjointed in the movement. 

Another bit of advice which is most 
wofully neglected by many teachers is 
that at the top of the swing one’s 
wrists should be underneath the shaft. 
One must remember that, in the down- 
ward swing, altho the player wants to 
hit the ball, the throw or force of the 
club is backward (away from the hole) 
and downward, so one must be under- 
neath the shaft. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of this much 
neglected principle. 

There are many other important con- 
siderations, but these are the prime es- 
sentials in the drive, the stroke where- 
in all men—and women—most desire 
to excel. They are fundamental, and 
yet so simple that, once grasped, they 
are used subconsciously. ; 

Take a concrete case to illustrate the 
point. We ought to give up the old and 
foolish idea that the left is the master- 
hand in golf. That has ruined more 
potential golfers than any other fetish 
of the games of fetishes. The truth is 
that the right is the master hand in 
golf. When one has got that into his 
head, one does not need to think of it 
any longer, for it is natural. One just 
does it, without any thought of allo- 
cating so much power to each hand, 
and the result is good, while it is fatal 
voluntarily to make the left hand in- 
terfere where it is not useful. 

The secret of teaching golf is to im- 
press upon the golfer that there are an 
amazing number of things which it is 
expedient, after one has addressed the 
ball, to forget. 











